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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OME change, not yet perceptible to Europe, has taken place 
in the ideas of the men in power in Pekin. Last week it was 
believed that Lord Granville’s effort to mediate between France 
and China had succeeded, and that an agreement, based on the 
uti possidetis, would speedily be signed. Under this arrange- 
ment China would have retained the frontier fortresses of Ton- 
quin, which are of little importance during peace, and France 
would have retained Kelung and its coal-mines, which she 
really wants. On Wednesday, however, it was officially an- 
nounced, both in London and Paris, that negotiations had been 
broken off under orders from Pekin, and it was suggested that 
the Chinese had received good intelligence from Tonquin. That 
is possible; but it is more probable that the Chinese statesmen 
have resolved to make one effort with their Ironclad Fleet. If 
they can defeat Admiral Courbet and raise the blockade of 
Formosa, they are masters of the situation, for they can cut off 
France from Tonquin ; and if they are defeated, very little is 
changed. Their Fleet will have disappeared; but an Ironclad 
Fleet which will not or cannot meet its enemy in open water is 
avery costly plaything, and may as well be lost as not. The 
French will be no nearer Pekin. 

On Thursday, M. Ferry officially announced the rupture with 
China to the Senate, and a singular scene occurred. Marshal 
Canrobert did not venture to deprecate further war, but inti- 
mated quietly his belief that General Briére de l’Isle, in supreme 
command in Tonquin, was at present reduced to stand upon the 
defensive. M. Ferry peremptorily denied this, and declared 
that, if the troops were not advancing, it was in consequence of 
his own orders. At another moment in the debate, moreover, 
he declared the pause in Tonquin to be intentional, and that as 
his moderate policy did not succeed, people in a few days 
would understand how the Government intended “ to respond 
to their legitimate impatience.” All this points to some 
sharp blow to be struck at China, and as it is quite certain 
that General Briére de l’Isle cannot strike it, if only from the 
difficulty of traversing the distances before him, M. Ferry must 
intend to use the Fleet, either against Canton or on the Yangtse 
Kiang. The rage of the French Government at its diplomatic 
defeat comes out in a long letter to the Times from its Paris 
correspondent, attacking the Marquis Tseng. He is accused of 
personal malevolence against M. Ferry, and threatened with 
death at the hands of his own Government. Considering that 
the Marquis is Ambassador to London, we doubt if a parallel 
to that letter can be found in the annals of diplomacy. 





M. Ferry has succeeded in his little plot. The Senate, as he 
expected, rejected M. Floquet’s amendment that all Senators 
should be elected by Departmental Household Suffrage, though 
by an unexpectedly narrow majority, many Senators apparently 
thinking that the English suffrage must be Conservative. The 
Senate’s amendment was then sent down to the Chamber, which 








was told by M. Ferry that it must accept the vote, and rescind its 
own decision of last week. The Deputies, not seeing their way to 
a new Ministry, and afraid of taking up the question of Ton- 
quin without M. Ferry to help them, were in the most obedient 
humour, and resolved to eat their own words by 280 votes 
to 227. This saves M. Ferry; but the Deputies were not 
at the time aware that negotiations with China had been 
broken off, and that they must either continue a desultory and 
expensive war, or decree a march on Pekin, or sanction retreat 
within their old limits in Cochin China. They cannot hold 
Tonquin or Anam with China victorious. Even if they had 
been aware, however, they might not have ventured on mutiny, 
for, failing M. Ferry, who is to manage the elections ? 


No reply has been received to the proposals of Lord Gran- 
ville on Egyptian Finance, all the Powers waiting for France, 
while France waited to see how the Chinese negotiations 
would go. Meanwhile, the International Tribunal at Cairo 
has decided that the Egyptian Government, in intercepting 
the Sinking Fund, has acted illegally, and that all who refused 
to pay revenue to the Office of the Debt, and paid it to the 
Treasury instead, are personally liable for the money. As a 
considerable time is allowed for an appeal, and as the Tribunals 
cannot force the Khedive to execute judgment on himself, 
the decision is not quite so operative as it looks, but it 
increases the necessity for a decision. It is believed that 
M. Ferry, in the interest of the Bondholders, will seek some 
kind of guarantee in order to raise the price of Egyptian 
Unifieds; but there is a point at which the usurers’ control of 
M. Ferry ceases. He does not want China and England on his 
hands at once, or to hear that the Cairene Treasury is bankrupt, 
and that the Bondholders must be content with any money 
remaining after administration has been paid for. 


At Brighton, on Tuesday, Mr. Trevelyan, whom Sir Julian 
Goldsmid justly termed the real author of the Parliamentary 
measure for giving Household Franchise to the Counties, 
addressed an enthusiastic meeting in support of the Reform 
measures of the Government, and gave an interesting account 
of the manner in which he had been induced, sixteen years ago, 
by the then newly-enfrauchised artisans of the Border Boroughs, 
to draw public attention to the duty of giving to householders 
in the counties what had just been obtained by householders 
in the boroughs. He insisted that the result of the Fran- 
chise Act would be to strengthen inimeasurably the hands 
of the Legislature and the Administration. Politics, he said, 
would henceforth become “less feverish.” Government measures 
had been obstructed with tenfold energy, because it was known 
that Reform was behind them, and because it was desired to get 
rid of a Reforming Government by a side-wind. Even the 
counter-meetings of the rival parties in Ireland,—one of the 
most critical of our recent dangers,—had been prompted greatly, 
as the proclamatious and handbills showed, by the dread which 
the Orangemen felt of the extension of the franchise. Now that 
the hope of avoiding a real appeal to the people is over, there 
will be less fuss, less desire to divert attention from the true issue, 
less strategy and manceuvre. Moreover, the people at large like 
leaders with a mind of their.own, and despise those who always 
want to see which way the wind blows. The favour of the 
English people is always given to a strong Government. 

Mr. Trevelyan illustrated this belief of his that Governments 
will be stronger in refusing to meddle in what does not concern 
them, even though they might gain a certain showy reputation 
by so doing, from the foreign policy of the aristecratic, middle- 
class, and popular periods of government in England. During 
the last century we poured-out English blood and treasure, first 
for Maria Theresa, then for Frederick the Great, though the 
English people had no real concern in the quarrels between 
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those two Powers. After the Reform of 1832 the aristocracy 
pulled one way and the middle-classes the other ; and conse- 
guently individual statesmen could often plunge the country 
into a dangerous war in which we had no real concern, or hold 
the country back at their own discretion. But now the popular 
feeling would be all one way,—against a meddling policy, but 
in favour of pushing on heartily any just cause in which the 
people may feel that England has a real duty to perform. “If 
Britain speaks defiance, she will speak with a voice which no 
man can mistake.” The foreign policy of England will be twice 
as strong for being twice as reticent. 


Ata meeting of the Aylesbury Liberal Association, held on 
Wednesday night, to strengthen the hands of the Government 
on Reform, Aylesbury—which disappears as a borough, though 
it will reappear as a county division, under the Redistribution 
Bill—accepted its fate, at least so far as the Liberal party in 
Aylesbury can speak for Aylesbury, not only with resignation, 
but with something like enthusiasm. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, 
the present Member for Aylesbury, made a vigorous speech in 
favour of “ending” rather than “mending” the House of 
Lords. “In his judgment, a Second Legislative Chamber was 
no longer necessary. He was opposed to any attempt at reform, 
because reformed bodies were always stronger than unreformed ; 
and if the House of Lords were reformed, it would be more 
powerful even than it is at present to resist progress and the 
passage of measures which were framed in the popular interest.” 
“Tt would be quite sufficient to create a permanent consultative 
body of the most experienced men for purposes of advice and 
consultation ; but for purposes of legislation it was absolutely 
necessary that it should be made impossible in the future for 
an irresponsible body of legislators to thwart the will of the 
people.” < 

After this very trenchant expression of opinion, Sir Charles 
Dilke made a speech in which he pointed out how wisely the 
Government had acted in dealing first and separately with the 
Franchise Bill. ‘“ Why,” he said, and said most truly, “if we 
had brought in the very Redistribution Bill which is now before 
us, as the Tories wished to have it, without the certainty of the 
Franchise Act coming into operation, it would not have been 
passed, and the Franchise Bill itself would have been 
destroyed.” The real effect of bringing-in the Franchise Bill 
first, and getting the autumn demonstrations in its favour, was 
that the Tories came to desire an excuse for passing the Fran- 
chise Bill, and therefore became reasonable about Redistribution. 
But if pressure to pass the Franchise Bill had not first been 
put upon them, they never would have been reasonable about 
Redistribution. 


As to Redistribution itself, Sir Charles Dilke defended the 
principle of single seats on the very grounds on which we have 
defended it, as the only simple and reasonable method of fairly 
representing minorities. He earnestly repudiated the notion 
that local interests would so dominate the “wards” as to 
return to Parliament mere vestrymen; but asserted, on the 
contrary, that good work as vestrymen is the best possible 
apprenticeship for Members of Parliament. He and Mr. 
Chamberlain had both served their political apprenticeship as 
Municipal representatives, and had got nothing but good from 
it. Especially would good and well-tried local men be needed 
in Parliament for the discussion of the new Local Government 
Bill, which would be the first great work of the reformed Parlia- 
ment. Of that reform, Sir Charles Dilke stated directly that it 
would be “frankly Democratic.” 


On one other point Sir Charles Dilke’s speech was of interest. 
He referred to the probability that many of the new county 
divisions would return men like Mr. Jesse Collings, pledged to 
do their best to make those who had plundered Commons 
yeturn to the public the slices they had taken; and de- 
clared his conviction that many such men might be elected, 
and that certainly some such measure as the one indicated 
would be carried. Referring to the letter by “A Country 
Vicar,” in our last issue, Sir Charles Dilke said, in reply to 
the opening question,—* Sir, would you be surprised to hear 
that the agricultural labourer is becoming quite indifferent to 
the occupation of allotment lands ?”—TI was very much sur- 
prised indeed to hear it. Receiving, as I do, much expression of 
the indignation of the labourers at the way in which the Allot- 





. a 
ments Extension Act has been allowed to sleep, I cannot and 
do not believe that the experience of ‘A Country Vicar’ is th 
general experience.” e 





Sir T. Brassey, the new Secretary to the Admiralty, jg 
evidently one of those who are uneasy at the condition of the 
Navy. At St. Leonard’s, on Thursday, he told his constituents 
that he thought the proposals of the Department adequate, if 
they were fully carried out, and if the other Powers dig 
increase their expenditure upon shipbuilding. At present the 
British Fleet possessed the necessary predominance ; but it was 
necessary to look to the future, and he hoped the public 
vigilance would not be relaxed. We hope so, too; but if the 
Department begins a race against the combined shipyards of 
all Europe, it very soon will be. It is quite right to fill y 
gaps, take all precautions for coaling-stations, and build any 
needful ships; but if the alarmists drive on the Government 
too fast, there will soon be a dangerous reaction. It ig quite 
possible to pay too much for insurance, even for a nationmg 
truth the British public is always {preaching to the Continent 
when armies are under discussion. 


Protection dies hard. On Wednesday the annual meeting of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture was crowded with repres 
sentative men, and a motion was proposed by Mr. C. S, Read 
for a Parliamentary inquiry into the general depression. The 
object of the motion, of course, was to suggest the imposition of 
a tax on imported corn, and Mr. James Lowther indicated 5s, 
a quarter as the amount he should suggest. An amend. 
ment was, therefore, moved by Mr. Carrington Smith, of 
Staffordshire, declaring that inquiry was undesirable, ag it 
would lead the farmers to expect impracticable measures of 
alleviation. He was supported by Mr. Rigdon, of Cheshire, 
who said that in his county farming was succeeding again 
through a resort to other kinds of agriculture; and by 
Mr. Newton, of York, who declared that the depressed 
periods of agriculture under Protection were worse than 
under Free-trade; but the general feeling of the meeting 
was entirely with Mr. Read. The amendment was rejected, and 
the resolution carried by 28 to 9—a vote of three to one—from 
which the Fair-traders will derive much encouragement. If 
such a meeting can be so silly, why, they will think, should not 
all England be converted to silliness? Because, among other 
reasons, the meeting was never hungry, and regards bread only 
as a supplementary article of diet. 

The (Queen’s Bench Division delivered on Tuesday their 
judgment in the ‘Mignonette’ case. It was that by law 
the killing of the boy Parker was murder, and inexcusable 
by any plea of self-defence. The judges, therefore, passed 
sentence of death; but the two men were at once respited, 
and it seems to be expected that they will at once be par 
doned. If they are, the case will have great interest for the 
mining population, a few of whom are every year exposed to 
the most frightful hunger and thirst, and indeed constantly die 
of them. It has hitherto been their habit to die quietly, and, 
as much evidence shows, in deep submission to the will of the 
Almighty ; but henceforward they will have an alternative. 
They have only to kill the weakest among them, and eat him, 
and they will be sure of the heartiest sympathy of two-thirds of 
the community. They will be legally liable to death, but that 
is only a form. 

Mr. Hibbert has been appointed to the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury vacant by Mr. Courtney’s resignation, and Mr. Henry 
Fowler will succeed Mr. Hibbert as Under-Secretary to the 
Home Office. By this appointment the Government gain & 
strong man, and a speaker of considerable power. 








Mr. Courtney made a singular mistake last week in adducing 
Geneva as an example of the evil effects of uninominal voting 
and, above all, in pointing his moral with the assertion that on¢ 
of the consequences of the system had been the oppression of @ 
Radical majority by a Conservative minority. It. is just the 
other way about. Before 1842 a state of things something like 
that described by Mr. Courtney may have prevailed, but nevel, 
so far as we are aware, was the Canton of Geneva, or any other 
Swiss Canton, split up into single-Member constituencies. For 
more than forty years Geneva, for local electoral purposes, has 


been divided into colleges, to one alone of which are assigned — 
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fewer than seventeen Deputies. The system is thus Seruti n de 
Liste in its most aggravated form, a system under which victory 
inclines, not necessarily to the most numerous, but to the most 
united and best-disciplined party. The side that votes for the 
entire party list—if fighting with opponents who are divided 
among themselves, or cannot agree on a list—wins to a dead 
certainty ; and the minority, or, in easily conceivable circum- 
stances, the majority, is simply annihilated. At Geneva, 
on more than one occasion, the Conservative Opposi- 
tion has been represented in the Great Council by a single 
Member who had the good-fortune, owing to his personal 
popularity, to be included in the list of both parties. With the 
imaginary single-Member wards of Mr. Courtney this could not 
have come to pass, for some of them at least—probably a good 
many—would have chosen Conservative Deputies; and it would 
have been impossible for a Central Committee to manipulate 
the entire constituency. It is significant of the difficulty which 
people of our own country find in understanding the politics of 
another that, while the Journal de Geneve is astonished by Mr. 
Qourtney’s blunder in regard to Geneva, it ascribes that gentle- 
man’s retirement from office to his disgust with the “shameful 
surrender ” of Mr. Gladstone to the Tories, in the matter of the 
Redistribution Bill ! 


Ata remarkable meeting held last Saturday in Manchester, 
to present a testimonial to Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., for his 
valuable services as Chairman of the Co-operative Union, the 
Bishop of Manchester in the chair, it was publicly announced 
that a Hughes scholarship at Oriel had been established as a 
tribute to Mr. Hughes’s services to the Union; and that the first 
scholar, taken from the ranks of labour, had just been elected 
and cordially welcomed to Oriel. Mr. Hughes, in accepting this 
equivalent for the personal testimonial which the Co-operative 
Union had desired to press upon his acceptance, delivered a very 
interesting speech on the meaning and purpose of the Co-opera- 
tive movement, which he declared to be the recognition by the 
working-class that the principle of competition is not the right 
foundation of productive and commercial operations, but rather 
the principle of mutual help, the Christian principle of “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” On this point Mr. Hughes spoke with his 
usual vivacity and earnestness, but did not succeed in proving that 
competition either can or ought to be eliminated from amongst 
the true !springs of commercial energy. Competition, within 
limits, need not be, and ought not to be, an ignoble principle. 
In well-regulated life of all kinds, concert is kept vivid and 
healthy by reference to a certain amount of competition, and 
without that external competition, the concert itself would soon 
become feeble and half-hearted. To our minds, the truth 
lies between the doctrine that competition is everything, and 
that concert is everything, as we have endeavoured to show in 
another column. 


The Times of Tuesday notices the death, on November 25th, 
at Clifton, of the accomplished translator of ‘“ Tauler’s 
Sermons” and the “Theologia Germanica,’’ Miss Susanna 
Winkworth, the trusted friend of Charles Kingsley, and 
one of the wisest, most thoughtful, and patient of the cul- 
tivated women of her generation. She was, as a notice of her 
life in the Inquirer, attributed to Dr. Martineau, describes 
her, the intimate friend and the trusted English expositor 
of Bunsen; indeed, in interpreting Baron Bunsen to our 
generation, she rendered him the great service of filtering 
his rather clumsy and ill-articulated thought till it became 
comparatively luminous and definite. She translated Baron 
Bunsen’s letters on “Freedom of Conscience” in the volume 
called “ Signs of the Times,” published in 1856. And she con- 
trived, in 1868, to transform Bunsen’s overgrown and unfinished 
treatise on “ God in History ” into a shape which was interesting 
and instructive to English readers. Miss Winkworth was also, 
as might be expected, one of the foremost in efforts at active 
benevolence, so far as they come within the range of women’s 
influence. She extended to Bristol the principles of Miss Octavia 
Hill’s London work in improving the dwellings of the poor, and 


was to the last the managing Director of the Limited Company | 


which built the large block of buildings at Jacob’s Well, Clifton. 
She was also a governess of the Ladies’ College at Cheltenham. 
She will be long and gravely missed, both by private friends and 
by her colleagues in public work. 


The Church Union has suddenly taken to discussing choral 
and congregational music; and on Thursday Mr. Joscelyn 





Courtenay read a paper before that High-Church Society, 
the drift of which was that if you want to aim at exert- 
ing the higher musical influences of religion, congregations 
should not join in the singing, or wish to join in it, but 
should throw their hearts into the music of trained musicians; 
while, if you want to aim at a manifestation of congregational 
heartiness an unity, then the less use you make of choral 
music the better. You may either use music as a pure devo- 
tional influence, or you may accept the clumsy efforts of untrained 
musicians to recognise the law of harmony as a pathetic 
endeavour after religious unity, but you cannot combine the 
two. The higher music will not admit untrained intrusions. 
The tentatives of untrained intruders will not admit of the 
higher music. Tet one church choose one, and another another, 
but let none attempt to combine both. Such was Mr. Joscelyn 
Courtenay’s admirable doctrine, and certainly the discussion 
did not tend to shake it. 

The best authenticated of all the stories of sagacity iu dogs 
has been made public this week. Mr. Arthur E. Reade, Secre- 
tary to the Charing-Cross Hospital, writes to the Times of 
Wednesday to say that at half-past ten on Sunday night a 
rough terrier barked outside the door of the hospital till he was 
let in. When admitted he limped in, squatted on the mat, and 
held up an injured fore-paw. The house-surgeon came, where- 
upon the dog followed him at once across the hall to the acci- 
dent-room, jumped at once, when invited to do so, on the chair, 
and again held out the injured paw. It was dressed, when the 
dog licked the hand of the surgeon and loudly barked its grati- 
tude till it had to be turned out, showing great reluctance to leave. 
Mr. Bellamy, the house-surgeon, confirms this statement, and 
adds that on Thursday the dog came like any other out-patient 
to have his paw dressed. It is not known to whom the dog 
belongs. 


The Berlin Conference is advancing to the conclusion of its 
labours. It has defined the Congo Basin so as to include about 
2,000,000 square miles of territory—nearly two Brazils—and has 
divided the Niger Basin into two more moderate divisions. The 
controlof the Congo will be handed over to an International Com- 
mission, which will issue rules sanctioned by a pure majority, and 
the great Power on its banks will be the International African 
Association. The Niger will be divided in two, the upper 
waters being entrusted to France, which also will ** protect” the 
native Chiefs ; and the lower waters, for 600 miles from the sea, 
to England, with the similar right of protection. Both rivers 
will be open to all trade; and both “basins,” or rather 
all three basins, will be neutralised,—that is, traders on the 
rivers and within the three-mile limit cannot be attacked unless 
they carry munitions of war. It is also proposed, but not yet 
carried, to permit England to prohibit the entry of alcohol into 
the Niger, the only difficulty being that France, not being tee- 
total, wishes her brandy to be allowed on the Upper Niger. The 
regulations, so far, seem just and impartial, and our only com- 
plaint would be that England has got too much; but the 
Conference has not dispersed yet, and there may be dangerous 
arguments about possessions on the coast. When one is 
building a new house, frontage counts for a good deal, and Ger- 
mapy in particular likes her edifices to be palatial. 


Many readers have been inclined to doubt the frightful 
account recently published by Mr. 8. St. John of the revival of 
cannibalism in Hayti, but a narrative just received from the 

Vest Coast of Africa shows that the practice exists in 
our own territories. Captain Barnett, District Commissioner 
in Cape Coast Castle, recently found it necessary to suppress a 
riot in the interior by force, aud finding that it was fomented by 
a native priest, ordered the fetish-house to be entered. He there 
found portions of two human bodies baking in a large brass 
pan, their owners having evidently been murdered by blows 
which crushed-in their skulls. Vaudouism, which now rages 
in Hayti, is, in fact, an old African creed, and its priests hold 
cannibalism necessary to their rites. The crime will, of course, 
be summarily put down in Capo Coast Castle; and we think it 
will be found that the plea of religion, which is a better plea 
than that of hunger, will not he admitted. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 994 to 993 xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
THE DECAY OF POLITICAL FEAR. 


HE Franchise Bill, which was to have been resisted with 
such energy, passed its third reading in the Lords on 
Friday week without challenge, and on Saturday became the 
law of the land. The new Register remains to be completed, 
but by January Ist, 1886, 2,000,000 new electors will be in a 
position to vote, and the next Dissolution will be an appeal 
to all the men in the Kingdom possessed of settled homes. 
We have dwelt repeatedly on the greatness of the change 
thus effected, which transfers all power in the counties from 
the owners of the soil to those who till it; and desire to-day 
only to remark on the amazing ease and absence of contention 
with which the revolution has been effected. Not only has 
there been no bloodshed, no threat of an appeal to force, no 
rioting of the smallest moment, but there has been no 
open resistance. A few county Members have expressed, 
and many have probably felt, dislike of a change 
which shakes their seats, and compels them to sue 
for favour to classes which they have been accustomed to 
direct. A great many farmers have intimated their distrust 
of a scheme which raises their labourers to a political equality 
with themselves, and their dread of legislation which, by 
making the toilers too independent, might deprive the farmers 
in the end of their supply of labour. The resistance, however, 
has been mostly formal, and has not extended in any percepti- 
ble degree to the leaders either of Conservatism or of society. 
They have all declared with one voice, that although they 
still desired this, that, or the other guarantee, single seats, 
increase of power in counties, or separation between urban and 
rural voters, they did not dread the mass of new electors. They 
were willing to give them power even if they asked conditions 
partly restrictive of its exercise. Nor, though we believe there 
was much concealed hope of a dissolution, and some desire to 
protect a particular kind of influence, do we think it fair to 
deny that these protestations were in substance true. The big 
folk do not hate the wide franchise as they used to do. It is 
incredible, if they had done so, that no man should have stood 
up to denounce the measure, as, for example, Mr. Lowe 
denounced the measure of 1867, should have shown that 
England was hurrying to Republicanism, or should at the 
least have betrayed the temper of his mind by pouring 
out scorn upon the multitude. It may be said that this 
was not convenient, as the multitude to be scorned 
was sure to be enfranchised; but it was found con- 
venient in 1832, thousands followed with delight Mr. 
Lowe's denunciations in 1867, and neither independence nor 
eccentricity have perished in 1884. There are men by the 
dozen among those sure of an audience who would delight to 
stand alone, as, when the nation is resolved on war or peace, 
annexation or abandonment, they do, at the risk of political 
death, utter their lonely views. Tories are not cowards; and 
the risk which Sir W. Lawson constantly runs on other sub- 
jects would have been run by many a Conservative upon this, 
the enthronisation of the popular power. It is the fear of the 
niultitude, and not individual courage, which has died away ; 
and the catse of that strange alteration of opinion—an altera- 
tion so great as to divide opinion in the latter half of this 
century from opinion in the former half bya deep fissure— 
is well worth a moment’s speculation. It is all the more 
strange because the intellectual separation between the culti- 
vated and the uncultivated has become, not narrower, but 
broader. Education has done much of its work with the 
upper classes, and has only begun to do it with the lower, the 
children of the poor who can read well being scarcely yet 
electors. 

We believe the change is due to several causes, some of 
them distinctly traceable, while others are more obscure. Of 
the latter, the strongest is undoubtedly one which all 
acknowledge and none explain, the growth of the root-idea of 
democracy, the belief that the moral right is with the 
masses, that they in some ultimate sense own the world, 
and that their superiors, whether in fortune or in power, 
have at best but the privilege of advice. How that idea, 
which as a political force is as novel as sympathy with the 
wretched, was begotten, and spread silently among the strong, 
changing their whole policy if they received it, loosening their 
knees if they detested it, it would take volumes to explain, 
but nobody questions the fact, or denies its extreme import- 
ance. There is not a statesman left in Europe, not even Prince 
Bismarck, who will deny openly the ultimate claim of the 
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nation, or define “the nation ” except by an expression which 
means the aggregate of tax-paying males, This Toot-ide 
has caught England also, and its effect has been to diminish 
resistance both to wide franchises and to the abolition of 
privilege to an incredible degree. The educated would doubt 
though Coriolanus spoke, and for reasons other than the praden. 
tial. The next cause, of the obscurer ones, has been the softenin 
of the people. They are still hard enovgh and fierce enoy e 
and in places brutish enough ; but those who have studied the 
manners of the eighteenth century know that the change in 
Great Britain has been amazing ; that the old ferocity has dis. 
appeared ; that rioting, besides being infrequent, has altered jn 
character; that all amusements are more gentle; that the 
bull-dog is no longer the most fitting type of the commop 
Englishman. The multitude of to-day would not bear the 
scenes which in 1780 gave them most pleasure, would Tige 
against the old bloody laws; and if the pillory were set up 
again, would stone the executioners sooner than the victim 
The direct physical dread of the “mob,” which was once 
apparent in all genteel literature, and in all general conyers. 
tion, has, except in one or two districts, entirely passed away, 
and has been replaced at the worst by a not unkindly toler- 
ance which seriously modifies political judgment. Then, to 
come to more provable causes, experience has reduced the 
fear of the action of the multitude. The horrors of the French 
Revolution have been shown to be confined to a single people 
—a people with an element of cruelty in its nature—which 
had risen against the diffused, and therefore most intolerable, 
oppression of a caste. No people, once fairly invested with 
legal power, has shown any disposition to resort to cruelty, or 
to punish superiors for being superior. Even slaves, once 
emancipated by law, have passed everywhere, except in Hayti, 
their informal Act of Oblivion. The masses entrusted with 
the vote have obeyed more quietly than the directing classes 
ever did; and as against Governments, have substituted 
agitations, which, at least in appearance, appeal to reason 
and sentiment, for the old risings, which so recent and so 
strong-nerved a statesman as Sir James Graham said made 
government all but impossible. Nor has the multitude 
shown any disposition towards the movement which in 1832 
was seriously apprehended by wealthy Tories, and which far 
cooler intellects—Macaulay’s, for instance—thought it not un- 
reasonable to apprehend. Demos does not plunder, and does 
not consider the tax-gatherer his enemy. Nowhere is property 
so rigidly protected as in France, where the sovereign Assembly 
springs from universal suffrage ; while in America the multi- 
tude looks quietly, or even with an odd pride, on aggregations 
of property in the hands of individuals which begin to consti- 
tute a social danger. These things, too, occur, although both 
in France and America the electors are well aware that they hold 
all power in their own hands, and can, after brief delays, change 
both Legislatures and Governments at will. With the fear of mob 
violence gravely diminished, and that of mob plunder temporarily 
extinct, there remains only the fear of mob folly ; and that, though 
still strong, has lost much of its active power. Experience shows 
that except upon one class of questions, the fiscal, the multitude 
is self-distrustful, disposed to confide in leaders too much rather 
than too little, and able to choose leaders fairly well. 
Gracchus does not carry France, or Clecn the United States. 
If the mob is foolish, it does not love fools, least of all in- 
efficient fools. Of the men politically canonised by the multi- 
tude in recent years—Napoleon III., Cavour, Garibaldi, Thiers, 
Gambetta, Pio Nono, Bismarck, Abraham Lincoln, Beacons- 
field, and Gladstone—only one, Garibaldi, was in any respect 
whatever entitled to such a designation; and he, for the 
separate and extraordinary work he had to do, was the most eff 
cient of mankind. On fiscal questions, no doubt, there is more 
evidence of folly ; but then it is just of the kind which the 
upper classes as a body do not fear. A Professor may grow 
infuriated or alarmed because the multitude, under an illusion 
like the silver craze in America, or the Protectionist craze in 
Germany, choose to pillage themselves; but the rich man does 
not greatly care, may even, if he is an able man, find his 
advantage in the perversity of the populace. The fear of fiscal 
folly does not operate; and all other fear has so died away 
that resistance to wide franchise is without heart, scarcely 
arouses true hate, and leaves men like Mr. Lowther, whois 
the nearest approach we have to Coriolanus, and a very odd 
travesty of the character, free to serve under a chief who 
has given the struggle up, and lent his entire energy to poll 
down the remaining obstacles to the rule of numbers alone. 

How long this placidity may continue it is impossible to 
foresee, without foreseeing that much more complex event, th? 
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emocracy will take. We should be inclined to judge, 
that, as a political force really affecting the march 
of human affairs among the white races, the fear of the multi- 
tude was dead. It may revive again as a thought, but not as 

force. That is to say, the multitude may betray tendencies 
which will again make the cultivated or the wealthy deeply 
iistrastful of its dominance, or even disposed to terminate it ; 
put they will be powerless, and will stand aside content to be 
dissatisfied or amused spectators, repaid for their fear by an 
inner sense of their prevision. That is the mental attitude of 
men like M. Scherer in France, of Mr. Matthew Arnold among 
ourselves, and of many a cultivated American ; but that atti- 
tude will not affect the movement of events. A tree stops the 
ocean just as little as Mrs. Partington’s mop, and exerts itself 


even less to stop it. = ee ee ted 
MR. TREVELYAN AT BRIGHTON. 

TR. TREVELYAN made at least two very important 
N points in his speech on Monday at Brighton, on the 
affect of the new suffrage. The first was, that it would, 
so far as he could judge by his own experience, unite 
the country and strengthen the bond of political sympathy 
between all parts of it for all the more solid purposes 
of political life. And of this he gave a very striking 
Jlustration out of his own experience in the Border Boroughs. 
Every one knows that it was Mr. Trevelyan who first urged 
household franchise for the counties systematically upon the 
country, who year after year brought forward in the House of 
Commons a motion with that end. Well, in his speech at 
Brighton he told us the origin of that crusade, The very first 
use, he assured us, which the householders of the Border Boroughs 
madeof their new power, was toe: traat him, solong ago as in 1868, 
to consider the policy of entrusting that power to the county 
householders also, so that it was the eagerness of the newly- 
enfranchised to share their privilege with others whom 
they held equally entitled to it, their positive dislike to 
monopolise what they felt that they had no right to monopo- 
lise, which really originated the proposal sanctioned by 
the Queen and registered in the Statute-book on Saturday 
last, ‘This proposal, then,” said Mr, Trevelyan, “ began in 
unselfishness, and it has been unselfish and disinterested from 
first to last. The tens of thousands of working-men who 
marched in procession at Leeds, at Glasgow, at Bir- 
mingham, and in London were making a protest on be- 
half of others, and not of themselves. And in doing 
so they were only maintaining the strong tradition of 
our national politics that it does not become men to 
work only for the benefit of their own class or their own order, 
but they should follow after what is just and what is profit- 
able to the community as a whole.” And Mr. Trevelyan 
argues from this, and, we believe, argues rightly, that a right, 
won for the county householders by the disinterested sympathy 
of the householders of the towns, will be exercised by the 
county householders in a spirit of disinterested sympathy for 
the householders of the towns; that, instead of introducing 
fresh rivalries of class and class, we shall have taken a great 
step, in passing this Household Franchise Act for the whole 
Kingdom, towards the elimination of all those petty jealousies 
and sectional fears which have enabled the representatives of 
small constituencies so often to embarrass and even set at 
nought the earnest purpose of the whole people. Mr. Tre- 
velyan believes that that spirit of large popular sympathy 
with just, but relatively weaker claims than their own, 
in which the enthusiasm of the artisans for the agri- 
cultural labourers originated, and which has now expressed 
itself in the New Franchise Act, will mark the conse- 
quences of that Act; that a Parliament chosen under that 
Act will discourage and resent all the trickery and obstruc- 
tiveness of which we have till quite recently had far too much, 
—but yet, we should remember, have had comparatively little 
since the great demonstration of the autumn brought even our 
existing Parliament to its senses,—and will string-up the 
political nerve of the country to strong and indignant dis- 
approval of anything like sectional selfishness and irresponsi- 
bility. 

And Mr. Trevelyan’s second conclusion is almost as import- 
ant as his first. Not only does he think that the new Reform 
will be worked by a disinterested spirit for the benefit of all 
the people, and that it will strongly discourage sectional 
and selfish action, but he thinks it will strengthen the 
Whole spirit of the administration, emboldening Parliament 
and the Ministry to do strong things which are needful 
for the whole nation, and to refrain from doing things 


course d 
however, 











that only seem strong, for the sake of gaining a reputa- 
tion for strength, The new Parliament, he says, will not 
shrink from strong things which are just; and what is almost 
as important, it will not shrink from admitting that England 
has been wrong, where she has been wrong, only because the 
taking back of a false step has a false look of weakness about 
it, of which those who are really weak are ashamed. Certainly, 
nothing looks more confirmatory of this view than the popu- 
larity which the present Government won in the great towns 
by the act which all its adversaries described as its weakest 
act, the withdrawal from the Transvaal. Wrongly or rightly, 
the great town populations regarded this as an act of moral 
courage, and so far from wincing at the ridicule of the Jingoes, 
gloried in the moral nerve which could achieve it; and 
what the great town populations thought in 1880 and 
1881, the great country populations will, in all probability, 
think, and show that they think, in 1886. It takes a great 
Democracy to surmount false shame. The weaker Powers, the 
Powers of despotism and oligarchy, consult the seeming wise, 
where a great people has the strength to go straight to what, 
in its secret conscience, it holds to be really wise, though seem- 
ing otherwise. 

We may add to Mr. Trevelyan’s remarks a strong con- 
firmation of their general drift, derived from a consideration 
of the class of constituencies which have hitherto returned 
what we may call * detrimentals ” to the House of Commons. 
Putting out of consideration the case of Ireland, which is ex- 
ceptional, and rests on ground of its own, the great disturbing 
centres of the House of Commons have been either class repre- 
sentatives or representatives of very small constituencies which 
had no right to be separately represented at all. Mr. Chaplin, for 
example, and Mr. Lowther, who have been notable disturbers 
of the peace, but disturbers of the peace of the more respectable 
kind, have professed to represent the two classes of landlords and 
farmers, and we may know by what they say now that they 
look upon their power as well-nigh at an end. The Tories 
who sit for great constituencies, like Lord George Hamilton, 
acquiesce more heartily in the new measures, Even Lord 
Randolph Churchill—a much more remarkable instance—ceased 
to be an obstructive, and became loyal to what was urged by 
the nation at large, the moment he ceased to think of himself as 
Member for Woodstock, and began to think of himself as a 
candidate for Birmingham. It is only those who still identity 
themselves with a class, like Mr. Lowther and Mr. Chaplin, 
who groan over the surrender of their chiefs, and lament over 
their own fallen prospects. And we take that as the sign 
that Mr. Lowther’s and Mr. Chaplin’s cause is doomed. They 
know very well that the new constituencies will not hear of 
laws made only to benefit a class, of imposts on the food of a 
people which are to be imposed only for the extrication of land- 
lords from their difficulties and for the restoration to prosperity 
of an industry for which the country at large will have to pay. 
But there are many Parliamentary “ detrimentals” of a much 
worse kind than Mr, Lowther and Mr. Chaplin, for these do at 
least represent a class, and a large class, though they do not 
represent the people. Men like Mr. Warton, who blocks Bills just 
as a mischievous boy blocks-up keyholes, or Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, who represents an individual egotism and nothing else, 
will wholly fail, we may hope, to find a large constituency to 
return them under the new ;éyime when Bridport and Eye 
shall have disappeared. At all events, if they do get returned 
again, it will be on condition of holding their tongues and 
amending their behaviour. With that immense transfer of 
power from thin to crowded populations, to which we are now 
looking, an authority will be given to the energetic men, the men 
who mean business, and who will not tolerate egotisms, vanities, 
and ignorant chatter, such as may well be trusted to stop 
the mouths of the mischief-makers and the bores. Nothing 
has been more remarkable than the steady silence and en- 
durance of the great representatives of the large constituencies, 
while the mouthpieces of petty places were prating away 
their impertinences toa disgusted nation. With the extinction 
of these petty places, and with the sense of responsibility which 
large constituencies always manage somehow to impose om 


| their Members, we may trust that this evil will be all but 


extinguished. At all events, we share to the utmost Mr, 
Trevelyan’s hopeful belief that the great measure which has 
become law, when it is supplemented, as it soon will be, by 
the great measure which is becoming law, will give Parliament 
a strength which it could not have derived from any other 
source, to put the babblers to silence, and to visit with effective 
penalties those who deliberately erect barricades against the 
progress of popular legislation, 
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THE NEW SECOND CHAMBER IN FRANCE. 


RANCE is about to try an interesting experiment in 

4 politics,—a Second Chamber differing from the repre- 
sentative one only in the method of election. Frenchmen, 
alike for good and evil, are more governed by ideas than 
Englishmen ; and the Republican Party had never accepted 
the Senate, with its seventy-five Senators seated for life by 
c9-optation and elections by the Councils-General, with any 
oordiality. The bulk of the party dislike the division of the 
Assembly, and hold as a secret ideal that France should be 
governed by a Sovereign Chamber, appointing Committees to 
control the Executive Departments; and they resent legisla- 
tion by men who possess no popular mandate. M. Ferry, 
therefore, though he probably cares little about the matter, 
and only desires to have a Second Chamber which will check 
the First when he bids it, is obliged with new elections at hand 
to seem as Radical as may be, and accordingly consented to 
two changes in the Democratic direction. He proposed 
that all Senators should be elected alike, thus abolish- 
ing the life-seats; and that the electoral bodies, which 
now consist of the Council-General of each Department plus a 
delegate from each Commune, should consist of the same 
Oouncil-General plus a number of delegates chosen by the 
Communal Councils in proportion to population. The 
effect of this proposal is that, as the Council-General and the 
Sommunal Council are elected by universal suffrage, every 
Senator will be elected by the same all-potent instrument, 
the only difference between Deputy and Senator being that 
the former is dismissed a little sooner, and is chosen directly 
by the people, while the latter is chosen indirectly, and by 
the voters of a much larger area. 

The difference is, apparently, very small,—so small, that 
M. Ferry denies its existence, declaring that universal suffrage 
is the same, however exercised; but Frenchmen see clearly 
that there is a difference. In the first place, the Communal 
delegates have not as yet quite “ imperative mandates,” and do 
choose rather different men, preferring candidates with some 
small claim to distinction, though their choice is in future to 
be restricted by the ostracism of all functionaries and officers 
under a certain rank. In the second place—and in this there 
is a lesson of experience for Englishmen—a different class of 
candidates offer themselves for the Senate. An idea of the 
fitness of things has grown up. Those who from fineness of 
temperament, or pride of any kind, including the pride of 
experts, or inability to face crowds, or fear of the roughness of 
the Chamber, dislike to offer themselves as Deputies, strive 
eagerly to become Senators: and, as they often succeed, 
impart to the Senate a distinctive character. It not 
only becomes through their presence less turbulent and 
emotional than the Chamber, and more inclined to listen 
+9 a certain kind of persuasion, and to accept compro- 
mises, but it receives an impress which even their absence 
would now hardly do away. Every corporate body becomes 
almost immediately an entity, with a life of its own, which 
often continues vigorous under the most adverse circumstances, 
and which differentiates it from every other. Nobody ever saw, 
or will see, two newspapers much alike in character, and there 
ave not two Town Councils in England which are identical in 
tone, though they are all elected by the same classes in the 
same way. The French Senate, therefore, whatever its mode 
of election, will not be like the French Chamber, though it 
may be in general accord with it; and the point of interest will 
be to observe whether it utilizes its difference in any way 
sufficient to compensate France for the heavy losses the 
division of the Assembly into a two-headed body inflicts on 
her. Almost all Conservative statesmen in France think this 
will be the case, and M. Gambetta was of the same opinion ; 
but they all, we fancy, are over-much moved by the tradition 
of the Convention, which was thrown up, rather than elected, 
by @ conjunction of circumstances that can hardly occur again. 

The losses of which we speak are of three kinds, and all 
serious. In the first place, energy is exhausted, and the work 
of political leaders nearly doubled, by the necessity of convincing 
two Separate sets of men, often in instinctive, though half- 
conscious, antagonism to each other. M. Ferry has declared 
this week that he is worked to death, and has been obliged by 
his double Parliamentary labour to postpone decisions, such as 
the acceptance of the British proposals on Egyptian finance, 
for which all Europe is waiting, and to neglect affairs like the 
Chinese negotiations, which may yet involve disaster. The 
point may scem comparatively a small one, but the want of 
leisure in the lives of great public men is injuring all Europe, 
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keeping back the clock, and giving to the men with steel 
constitutions, who are not always the fittest to govern 
monopoly of high office. Secondly, the Senate duptines 
the Chamber of the very men whose presence would ive 
gravity and weight to its deliberations. They might not 
all be elected by the voters, for all would not be popular: 
but many would be chosen, for France likes proved ability. 
and those who were would be better than they are a 
because of their increased habit of keeping touch with 
the people. Take M. Léon Say, for instance. It is simply 
ridiculous that the ablest and most persuasive financier in 
France should not sit in the House which governs outlay ; 
while if he did sit there he would feel much more quickly and 
correctly where the new mania for State outlay presses on the 
tempers and the resources of the ultimate masters of the 
country. M. Léon Say’s comparative seclusion in the Senate 
is pure mischief; and there are fifty experts in his position, 
including, perhaps, five-sixths of the legal ability of the 
country. The extent of this loss, which is great even in the 
United States, where the Senate, resting on the rock of the 
Federal Pact, is always strong, is even greater in France, where 
the Senate, whatever its nominal rights, is always weak when 
emotion is strongly stirred. The Chamber is then all-powerful, 
and consequently loses the aid of the most experienced men in 
France precisely when they are most wanted to act as a 
moderating force, not on legislation, but on the Deputies’ re. 
solves, When the Chamber, for instance, is asked to declare 
war on China, and is bursting with excitement and party 
passion and heedless “ patriotism,” what is the use of M. Léon 
Say, although in all France he could best tell the Deputies what 
burdens the war would impose on them and their electors? 
Exactly none at all, for he would not be heard till the Cham- 
ber had voted ; and any one who thinks that the Senate dare 
refuse a war which the Government had proposed and the 
Deputies voted by acclaim, understands little of France. 

The third loss inflicted by the existence of the Senate on 
France, though it is rarely noticed, is, we incline to believe, 
the most serious of all. It distinctly diminishes the sense of 
responsibility, and, indeed, political honesty, in both the 
Government and the Representative Chamber. Every 
country has its defects; and we must not forget that in 
France political fear is much more potent than in England, 
and small trickery regarded with much less repugnance. The 
Government, especially under M.: Ferry, constantly uses the 
Senate as an instrument of deceit. A motion is made, perhaps 
on ecclesiastical affairs, as happened this week, which the 
Government know, for reasons of public policy, cannot be 
accepted. Nevertheless, as the elections are coming on, the 
Ministers do not care to be held up to the electors as at heart 
friendly to the clerics, and they therefore allow the motion to 
pass unopposed, and then, by giving a hint to their agents in 
the Senate, reduce the vote to a nullity in the other House, 
The Radicals rage, but only against the Senate, which, except 
when general emotion is stirred, they cannot overbear, and the 
Government escapes. This occurs every month, often on most 
important subjects, like the incidence of the conscription, and 
destroys the possibility of the serious education of the Chamber, 
which in this way is never brought-up sharply by the brutal facts 
of the situation. The Deputies never learn to distrust their own 
emotions, and to govern like men of the world instead of doc- 
trinaires. The effect of the position is even worse upon the 
Deputies themselves. There are many questions in France, as 
there are a few in England, upon which the electors are dis- 
tinctly more Radical than any representatives they can find, 
and the regular plan in such cases is for the Deputies to vote 
for the wildest propositions, and leave the Senate to throw 
them out or reduce them to manageable form. No month 
passes without an occurrence of the kind, which is some- 
times revealed to all concerned by some preposterous differ- 
ence between the result of the ballot within the Chamber 
and the nominal roll-call. No system could be conceived 
more certain to produce levity of decision, vacillation of 
purpose, or speeches made to constituencies alone. If the 
Deputies’ vote were final, they must either brave the country 
and thereby pro tanto educate it, or they must let it have its way, 
and learn wisdom from the disagreeable consequences ; but at 
present the country only hears that its representatives are with 
it in opinion, and that the Senators will not yield. The Depu- 
ties, in fact, are never fully responsible; and the electors, to 
whom the resistance of their leaders would be guidance, believe 
those leaders to be with them, and themselves, therefore, 
nearly infallible. No strong governing power can ever be 
made so. 
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celaipeineness 

The price paid for the services of the Senate seems, there- 
fore, to us a terribly heavy one. Whether it is too heavy we 
eth leave Frenchmen to decide, for they know, and we do 
not, whether, with a single Chamber, a French Ministry will 
out have the full courage of its opinions. If it has not, 
a single Chamber might some day, merely by refusing 
the delay which the Senate enforces, wreck France; but if 
it has, a resignation would interpose just the necessary check. 
That check would be ample in England, and indeed is, with a 

nal dissolution, the only working check remaining; but it 
might not be sufficient in France, where the tendency is to 
accept a vote from the representatives, a8 Prince Bismarck 
accepts a command from the Hohenzollern. In his judgment, 
the final right lies there, and resignation out of difference of 
opinion has in it, as theologians say, ‘‘something of the nature 


of” mutiny. 





MR. HUGHES'S IDEAL. 


HERE has been in our time no manlier public career than 
that of the Christian Socialists, of whom Mr. Thomas 
Hughes is, perhaps, the best-known living figure, and who is 
certainly none the less popular from the eager candour with 
which he concedes to others far less generally known—who have 
spent themselves even more completely in the same cause— 
the honour and the gratitude which is their due. The 
speech which Mr. Hughes delivered at Manchester on the 
occasion of the remarkable testimonial presented to him last 
Saturday, for his honourable work as Chairman of the Co- 
operative Union, was a very remarkable one, full of the 
genius both of the man and of the cause,—of the man, for 
its noble impulsiveness and strenuous fidelity to the moral 
element in the Co-operative movement,—of the cause, because 
Mr. Hughes sees very clearly that without making something 
more of the Co-operative movement than a movement for 
obtaining for the labourers a larger part of the profits of 
production and distribution than they had hitherto obtained, 
the movement itself will lose all depth and earnestness. But 
we should like to discuss with Mr. Hughes whether his ideal 
of the Co-operative movement really covers what in his speech 
he seems to make it cover, namely, the doctrine that competi- 
tion should be excluded altogether from amongst the principles 
of trade, as a non-Christian principle and a source of both 
social and industrial deterioration. If he goes so far as this, 
we cannot pretend to go with him; and we doubt very much 
whether he does go so far. Some of the language which he 
uses in this speech, and which he has used again and 
again in dealing with the same subject, looks like it; but 
knowing as we do how militant, not to say martial, is Mr. 
Hughes's spirit, how heartily he appreciates the manliness of 
all the nobler forms of struggle and conflict, and how sincerely 
he recognises that almost every kind of good has come of emulous 
effort, we cannot believe that he means to say what some of his 
language appears to say, or to assert that competition, which is 
only emulation in another form, ought to be banished from 
amongst the guiding principles of commercial life, any more 
than from amongst the guiding principles of military tactics 
and strategy. Describing his early experience of the results of 
the old economical doctrine that competition, pure and simple, 
is the only power which ought to regulate commercial matters, 
Mr. Hughes says :— 


“My rooms were in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and I passed daily, twice 
at least, through the horrible nests of squalor and vice which then 
stood on the site of the New Law Courts. I soon found that (with the 
exception of thieves and beggars) these nests were peopled by slop- 
workers—poor men, women, and children, who, if their employerscould 
only have flogged them, would have been in a far worse case than 
any negro slave. I saw that the competitive struggle for life had 
brought them to this pass; and yet the most approved teachers in 
reviews and newspapers, which I had begun to read, and even in 
Parliament, were insisting on ‘free competition’ as a corollary to 
‘Free-trade,’ and a necessary pillar of industrial prosperity. The 
natural consequence was that I had all but become a physical-force 
Chartist, when the late Mr. Maurice became Chaplain of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He at once gathered a number of young students round him 
for the discussion of social questions and work amongst the poor, 
and within a year I had thrown over Chartism as a delusion, 
had become a Christian Socialist, and was hard at work establish- 
ing associations amongst the London slop-workers. I have never 
swerved from that day to this, and am, if possible, to-day, a 
more convinced Christian Socialist than I was in 1849. And you 
all know well, for I have always proclaimed it, that it is as a Christian 
Socidlist that I have worked cordially in your ranks ever since, 
throngh bad and good times. You call yourselves co-operators, and 
I prefer the other name; but I am careless about names so long as 
we mean the same thing, and the same thing we have always hitherto 


‘professed to mean in our union, You may not, some of yon at least, 








accept the form of my belief, that co-operation is ‘the application of 
the principles of Christianity to trade and industry,’ and, above all, 
of that central principle,—‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ But you 
have laid it down as the basis of your union that men are meant.to 
be fellow-workers, not rivals; and that justice, and not the higgling 
of the market, must regulate exchange; so that you have only put 
the Christian Socialist formula into different words, meaning the same 
thing.” 
Now, we are not going to argue against Mr. Hughes on the 
question of the slop-sellers. We really never have understood, 
and never shall understand, why the enthusiasm for political 
economy, when it was comparatively a new science, carried away 
its expositors so completely that they virtually declared it to be 
independent of the Ten Commandments, and a higher law than 
the law of brotherly love. The obvious truth is that a man 
who lives by employing labour as the great “ sweaters ” have 
always employed labour, lives by cruelty and bad work; and 
why cruelty and bad work should be extenuated because there 
are miserable people to be found who will submit to cruelty and 
who can be tempted to do bad work, it passes a common-sense 
understanding to discover. But when you have gone so far 
as this, that no man has a right to get rich on the 
produce of cruelty and bad work, simply because there 
are persons wretched enough to endure the one and to 
do the other, we have not got nearly so far as de- 
claring competition unchristian and at yariance with the 
law of Christ, “ Bear ye one another's burdens.” There are 
many cases in which it is extremely difficult to decide where 
cruelty begins; and if competition is altogether unchristian, 
we hardly know how that question is to be determined. Sup- 
pose a man can give such wages as will support healthy men 
or women in comparative health and comfort, so long as they 
remain single, but which would be wholly insufficient for 
married men or women on whom a family depends, is it to 
be called cruel and unchristian to keep wages down to this 
point on the ground that if you raise them higher you will 
lose a great market which you might otherwise command % 
We say no. We say, that so long as you insist that the 
labourer is worthy of such hire as will keep him in health 
and in hope, and in the way to turn out thoroughly good work 
competition may fairly and rightly determine the rest, and 
that an employer is not bound, and will often, indeed, make 
a mistake if he binds himself, to ignore cheapness, in 
other words, to ignore the command of the largest of all 
markets for his goods. Now, if this be go, it is evident that 
competition is not excluded. An employer who says,—‘[ 
can get good work from healthy people, and give them hope of 
better work, at such or such a rate of wages, which is lower than 
that of the highest firms of employers, but lower only because 
I intend my goods to be sold to the poor, and to be, therefore 
wanting in finish, though good of their kind; and, therefore, 
I hope to make a great quantity of such goods, and offer them at 
a price which‘will undersell the goods of my competitors,’ is, as 
we maintain, if he follows out his own rule, competing on perfectly 
sound principles, and doing the poor consumer a great benefit by 
his competition. Nor does the fact that he pays his workmen on 
the wise co-operative principle, by civing them a share of the 
profits, in the least diminish the essentially competitive character 
of this commercial policy. He can only get at the poor class of 
buyers by offering greater cheapness ; and if he offers greater 
cheapness on sound principles, by diminishing the expenditure 
of time and training on mere elegancies of work, by choosing 
strong but plain materials, and by inducing his workmen to 
take less wages than they could perhaps elsewhere command 
in the hope of sharing the profits of a large business, he is, 
we maintain, quite right in competing for custom by offering 
the attraction of superior cheapness. It is the attempt to drive 
men into bad work and bad health by underpaying them that 
casts a slur on competition. Competition within sound limits 
is of the essence of all hearty life, even of ail hearty Christian 
life; and, so far as we can judge Mr. Hughes by his own 
writings, we should have thought that he would be the first to 
acknowledge this. The teachers in every good school really erau 
late each others’ efforts to improve the teaching; the scholar: 
in a good school emulate each others’ efforts to improve the 
learning. And competition in trade is really nothing in the 
world, so long as it is kept within due limits, but emulation 
in a perfectly right field of enterprise. It is right, not wrong 
to turn out a cheaper article than any one else, so long as the 
article so turned out is an honest one, is known for what it is 
pretends ito no better quality than it really has, and embodies 
good work and, perhaps we ought to add, work tending to 
become better and better, in its production. 

So far from banishing competition from commerce, we would 
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have all producers compete with each other, which of them,— 
while paying his workmen well, and on principles which hold 
out hope to them of being paid better,—can turn out the 
cheapest goods by which nobody will be taken-in, but which 
will really be all that the public are encouraged to believe them 
to be. Competition, as it seems to us, should be included 
in, instead of being excluded from, the Co-operative ideal. 
Co-operation will lose all its briskness, unless Co-operative 
Societies heartily compete’with each other how best to serve the 
public ; how best to pay their workmen; how best to secure 
good workmen ; and how to obtain honourably the cheapest 
and soundest material. Such competition, instead of putting 
any slight on the Christian exhortation, “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” really fulfils it. And we heartily wish that Mr. 
Hughes would confine his denunciation of competition and 
cheapness to a denunciation of cruel competition and illusory 
cheapness. Within these limits there is still as good a field 
for healthy competition as there is in any other department 
of public life. 


LORD DERBY ON COLONIAL FEDERATION. 


ORD DERBY, like Achilles—whom, however, he does not 
resemble in any other respect —has his weak point. We 

can claim no credit for having found the way to it, for the 
discovery was wholly accidental. Still, after the fact, there is 
some satisfaction in having made this discovery, the more, per- 
haps, from its being so unexpected. On Monday week Lord 
Derby took occasion, in answering a question of Lord Carnar- 
von’s, to explain the real attitude of the Government towards 
Australian Federation. He had seen, he said, suggestions 
in various quarters that the Government had not made 
up their minds about the Australian Bill. We must plead 
guilty to having made this suggestion ourselves, and to 
having made it with no idea that it would be resented by the 
Department to which it related. We did think that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies was “hesitating,” and that in 
his hesitation the cause of the delays to which the Bill 
has undoubtedly been subjected, was to be found. It is 
pleasant to find that for this impression of ours “ there 
is no shadow of foundation.” In the Colonial Office, 
at all events, vacillation, uncertainty, postponement, are 
unknown. In the breasts of every official, Parliamentary 
or Permanent, “ the Star of the Unconquered Will” is for ever 
rising. From Lord Derby downwards, they are one and all 
“ serene, and resolute, and still, and calm, and self-possessed.”’ 
When once the fiat has gone forth they pursue their even way, 
without haste perhaps, but also without rest. It is not 
wonderful that the Minister who reigns over such an office 
should feel aggrieved at being a mark for charges of delay and 
hesitation. Had he been buffeted for his faults he might 
have taken it patiently; but to have his virtues ignored or 
misrepresented, is more than even Lord Derby’s patience can 
bear. As regards the scheme of Australian Federation, it 
seems that allis going well. It is Lord Derby’s own offspring— 
the carrying into effect of the policy which he suggested last 
year; and he is, therefore, “ the last person likely to be in- 
different to its success.” It is true that he did not introduce it 
in the Autumn Session ; and considering that, in Lord Derby’s 
opinion, “it will meet with very little opposition here or 
elsewhere,” this may seem a little strange. But consider what 
excellent reasons he had for its postponement. First, there 
was the inevitable uncertainty as to the duration of the 
sittings. Lord Derby likes to see a clear road to the end of 
the course before he starts; and he would not read the Bill a 
first time until he could be sure that it would be read a third 
time before the Lords adjourned for the holidays. He was 
confirmed in this resolve by an examination of the Bill. As 
is ordinarily the case with Bills, it has been found to contain 
various points of detail on which amendments seem desirable. 
Our own belief is that when it has received the Royal Assent 
it will still contain several points of detail on which amend- 
ments will seem desirable, and that for years to come the experi- 
ence of the Colonies will from time to time suggest new points. 
To our minds, therefore, it was quite unnecessary to consult 
the Governments of the various Colonies before introducing 
these amendments. Naturally, however, Lord Derby thought 
differently. He knows that his temptation is to be over-hasty, 
to come to rash and premature conclusions, to leap first and 
look afterwards. Rightly, therefore, he is careful to lean away 


from the side to which his nature draws him; and for this 
purpose he welcomes the salutary checks of a correspondence 
with the several Colonies. 








a 


In one Colony, at all events, he will seemingly find al] the 


checks he can desire. Why New South Wales should take 80 
languid an interest in the project of Federation, it is hard to 
say. Had Sydney been denied its titular precedence, and the 
Colonial Convention been held at Melbourne, there would hake 
been an obvious reason for this indifference, But Sydney had 
every honour given to it, and the Government of New South 
Wales had only to make the scheme its own to ensure its 
acceptance in that character. The motive assigned by the 
New South Wales Ministers is curiously inadequate. They 
would not, they say, have objected to a closer and more 
detailed federation, but they do not like the looser tig 
with which it is proposed to begin. A Federal Legislature 
would have been quite to their mind; but they cannot away 
with a Federal Council. Had the Convention proposed a Federal 
Legislature, it is permissible to suppose that Sydney would 
have argued, and argued quite justly, that the project was 
greatly in advance of the real position of affairs, The 
Australian Colonies are ripe for a first beginning of Federg. 
tion; they are not ripe for a perfect Federation. The 
machinery incident to such a Federation will come in time, 
and the experience gained under a more elementary arrange. 
ment will be of great value in determining the shape it will 
take. But at present the material for it does not exist, 
whereas the material for such a Council as that proposed by 
the Convention does exist. We can see no reason, therefore, 
for the indifference which New South Wales has shown to- 
wards the proposals of the Convention; and in the absence 
of such reason, there was no excuse for the action taken by 
the Sydney Government in August and September last. Victoria 
was then anxious to get the Enabling Bill passed during the 
Autumn Session; and in order to quicken the action of the 
Colonial Office, they invited the other Colonies to exercise pres. 
sure upon the Home Government. It must be borne in mind that 
this was only an Enabling Bill ; that it simply took power to 
create a Federal Council for any four Colonies that might be 
minded to set up one; that the Colonies not concurring in the 
scheme would be altogether untouched by it. What need, 
then, was there for the Prime Minister of New South Wales 
to telegraph to London that the Enabling Bill was premature, 
and that Federation without New South Wales would not be 
“truly Australian”? No one proposed to call it truly 
Australian in the sense of embracing all Australia; and in the 
sense of embracing a large majority of the Australian Colonies 
it was truly Australian. So as to its alleged prematureness. A 
Bill to enable any four Colonies to set up a Federal Council 
for themselves only, can hardly be premature when once there 
are four Colonies waiting to carry the scheme into execu- 
tion; and in this case there were five. Nor were the 
New South Wales Government content with doing what 
they could to delay Federation. They were equally 
anxious to curtail a measure of far more pressing necessity, 
Victoria wished to extend British protection not only over 
New Guinea, but also over all the islands which form the 
outer fringe of the Australian continent. There can be no 
question that this will be done in the end, because if any 
one of them is left out it will become the theatre of the 
very evils to guard against which a protectorate has been 
established in New Guinea. The Colonial Office is trying to 
divide its cherry into as many bites as possible; and such a 
communication as that which the Agent-General of New South 
Wales was instructed to forward, was exactly calculated to 
encourage its efforts in this direction. The limitation of the 
protectorate set up in New Guinea itself is, perhaps, due to 
the New South Wales policy, and, if so, the Sydney Govern- 
ment have no cause to be proud of their achievement. That 
protectorate is restricted to the Southern Coast, and within 
this limit it will, no doubt, be “ sufficient to afford protection 
to the natives against lawless action, whether by British 
subjects or foreigners.” But it will not prevent similar lawless 
action on the Northern Coast, or anywhere else in the island 
outside the protected line. Meantime, this system of protect- 
ing by instalments is a standing invitation to other nations to 
be beforehand with us, and in so far as that invitation is 
accepted, a standing source of inevitable complications in the 
future. No one can look at the map without seeing that these 
islands will one day be included in the Australian Dominion 
of the future; and when this is once conceded, it follows that 
the preliminaries of annexation cannot be too soon gone 
through. Such a step would pledge us to no inconveniently 


immediate action ; it would only give us the requisite locus 
standi in the event of that inconveniently immediate action 
It is much, no doubt, to 


being taken by some other Power. 
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the principle of a protectorate conceded by the Home | to repudiate a debt raised by a King, or a Government, or a 


Government ; but it would be still more to have the area of | ruling caste, and quite another to dishonour an obligation 


its application made coextensive with the needs which it will 
one day have to meet. 


THE NEW SAFETY OF NATIONAL DEBTS. 


incurred by the people themselves. The pride of the nation, 


| as well as its honesty, is enlisted on the side of the Treasury ; 


and the Bondholder is regarded as a creditor, instead of a 
capitalist who is levying usury by force. This feeling, 
which has modified the whole attitude of the people towards 


MAGLIANI, the Italian Chancellor of the Exchequer, | tax-gatherers, and has made the old disposition to hang them 
was justified in the credit which, in his great speech of | seem almost incredible, is of course greatly increased by 
Sunday, he took for his country in the matter of finance. Italy | the diffusion of the Debts among the body of the peoples. 


has for twenty years behaved admirably to her creditors. The sur- 
tax imposed upon the bonds was no more in practice than the 
sncome-tax paid by all other holders of realised property ; and 
apart from that measure, the country has been thoroughly and 
painfully honest. Though obliged to keep up an immense 
army, and tempted to construct a powerful fleet, the people 
have endured excessive taxation, including a cruel tax on free- 
holds and a direct tax on bread, rather than allow their credit 
to be reduced. They have paid off twenty millions sterling of 
their floating debt, and they hope to pay it off altogether ; they 
have redeemed their paper currency, in spite of the progressive 
appreciation of gold; and they have raised the value of their 
ponds in the eyes of the European market to within 10 per 
cent. of those of France. Those are results which testify 
strongly to the political sense of the Italian people, and would 
testify to a certain separateness in them but for the evidence 
which reaches us from every side of the growing popular 
feeling in all countries as to the extreme inexpediency of tam- 
pering with National Debts. There is now no country in 
Europe which attempts openly to repudiate or postpone pay- 
ment of national obligations. Several have made default, but 
all, including even Turkey, have now compromised, while 
none plead any excuse for default except positive in- 
ability to pay. France pays the interest on her enormously 
increased Debt by patient submission to a taxation which 
is nevertheless bitterly felt. Italy has made sacrifices for the 
same end almost unprecedented in Europe. Spain is keeping 
her new obligations. Germany used her great windfall to pay 
off debt, and can raise money at + per cent. The first thought 
of the Austro-Hungarian Governments is their pecuniary 
credit; and even Russia, though so discredited by the im- 
placable hostility of all Jews, pays her bonds as strictly as her 
soldiers. Many of the little States, such as Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, stand in the forefront of the market ; and even Den- 
mark, with her past territorial losses and her obscure future, 
is not distrusted by the loan-dealers. There is not a single 
statesman left in Europe who does not insist on the rigid 
payment of all obligations, and not a popular leader, unless 
he is openly an Anarchist, who ventures to hint at the 
application of the sponge. So strong, indeed, is the feeling, 
that the argument which now does most to induce Parliaments 
to vote new taxes is the ** absolute necessity ” of maintaining 
national credit in its highest form. 

The cause of this faithfulness among statesmen, which, if 
we look back only a century, we shall find to be quite 
new, at least in its extent and perfectness, lies, of course, 
apon the surface. The ruling men of Europe are not 
yet unanimous as to many economic propositions. They 
are not clear as to the superiority of direct taxation, 
are sometimes irrational about commercial intercourse ; 
and in spite of the curious evidence to the contrary 
afforded by the Berlin Conference, are divided about the pre- 
cise effect and value of Free-trade. But they are all painfully 
aware, even over-convinced, if that be possible, that the power 
of borrowing cheaply and suddenly is a first element in 
national strength, and that this power is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon the punctilious discharge of all obligations to the 
national creditor, They are, in fact, almost morbidly anxious 
on the subject, and are reluctant to offend the great capitalists, 
who, in the hour of strait, can enable the Treasuries to keep 
their obligations, to a degree which greatly influences, and, in 
One way, degrades all political action. Half the difficulties of 
Egypt at this moment arise from the fear of the Continental 
statesmen that, if they affront or injure two or three great 
houses which are loaded with Egyptian Bonds, they may, at 
the next monetary crisis, be refused their help or good-will, 
- 80 be compelled io postpone payment of their own obliga- 
lone, 

This improvement in the tone of ruling men is natural 
enough, but it extends to the peoples, which no longer favour 
the demagogues who promise relief from debt; and it is 
worth while to consider the causes of the change. One un- 
doubtedly is the spread of Parliamentarism. It is one thing 





Where, as in France, the peasants who vote and fight, also 
hold the State bonds, the reverence for the Eighth Command- 
ment naturally becomes acute, even among the majority, who, 
though they hold no bonds, look to such holding as the highest 
pleasure. The respect for national credit, however, has spread 
beyond the peasantry, and we cannot but think that one 
main cause, as operative as national pride or even the diffusion 
of the bonds, is the increase of commercial aptitude among 
the people. Everywhere they have learned to understand what 
Companies can do, what strength association gives to themselves, 
what Benefit Societies can secure, and what can be accom- 
plished through the working of insurance. A great many 
objections have been raised to Prince Bismarck’s plans for 
founding a State Assurance Fund against accidents; but the 
notion that the common people would not understand it has 
entered no one’s head, and it is from their speeial representa- 
tives in France that proposals come for improving on and 
extending the German Chancellor’s idea. Here in England 
there are literally millions of people who are paying steadily 
to innumerable “ Societies,” for unseen advantages to come 
to them in the future, and who, consequently, are rigorous in 
their demand that such promises shall be punctually kept. 
It is impossible that in men so involved a respect for contract 
should not grow up, or that they should not learn to regard 
the State as a great Association or Insurance Office, which 
must first of all keep its pecuniary engagements. It has had 
the money, and must pay its per-centage, just as a Benefit 
Society, which had had its sixpence a week, must pay the 
promised sick or burial allowance. The notion that tax- 
gatherers oppress for the benefit of the rich, disappears in favour 
of the notion that they collect in order to keep promises which 
must be kept; and the bloated Bondholder, who once was the 
first object of attack, is now the last. We doubt if it would 
now be safe, even in Ireland, where “ holding the rent” is at 
all events a venial offence, to propose that the Treasury should 
“hold” the interest on Consols, or the people “ hold” the taxes 
which make the Treasury safe. If that view is correct, and we 
cannot but think it is, the national creditors of Europe have 
a guarantee for their money stronger than Treasury pro- 
mises, and may think themselves indefinitely safer than the 
owners of large blocks of land. Yet it is not forty years 
since a capitalist, who invested a large fortune in State 
Stocks, instead of land, was considered so eccentric and so 
rash that he was publicly mentioned as a man who stood 
almost alone, and who believed in the good faith of the 
State to a preposterous degree. 





THE WAY OF DOUBT. 

ls a book of some ability, in which “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” 

is rewritten for modern Agnostics,* the key-note of the 
thought is given in the declaration made by the teacher, Experi- 
ence, to the pilgrim, whose name is Quaster (a dubious etymo- 
logical equivalent, we suppose, for Seeker), that “ only through 
Doubt can faith in the True be reached. Blind superstition is 
no faith. The Wicket-gate of Doubt is the first stage in the 
pilgrimage to the Home of Truth.” Now, this seems to us very 
far indeed from being a true maxim, much less, as it is clearly 
assumed by the writer to be, one self-evident to the modern 
world. It is the Poet-Laureate who is responsible for that 
favourite saying of the modern world that “ there is more faith 
in honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds,” a maxim 
which may be true enough of the doubter who refuses, in its 
name, to smother his doubt, and who gives that maxim as his 
warrant for honestly facing it; but which is not true at all if 
it is construed, as the author of ‘‘The Agnostic’s Progress ” 
would apparently construe it, tc mean that there is more faith 
to be got out of meeting and facing doubt than can ever be got 
out of a belief which in its deepest foundations has never been 
shaken at all. Indeed, if it were certain that the only 


* The Agnostic’s Progress from the Known to the Unknown, London: Williams 
and Norgate., 
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degitimate path to Truth leads through Doubt, it would obviously 
be equally certain that the present life is meant to be, at least 
for the highest minds, in the main, one of bewilderment and sus- 
pense of judgment on the highest questions,—that man’s nature 
in the present world is not a nature adapted for faith, but 
only for suspense of judgment,—adapted, perhaps, event- 
ually to gain faith, but in the meantime to do without 
it, and to move in an atmosphere of mere expectant attention 
and hesitating purpose. Now, the very machinery of the 
allegory which the author of “The Agnostic’s Progress from 
the Known to the Unknown” has tried to adapt to this new 
conception of the true nature of life’s pilgrimage, rebels against 
the purpose to which he has turned it. It has to be assumed, 
in the first place, that “ the Home of Truth” is a reality, andis 
attainable by the human spirit; and this surely is an immense 
assumption for one whose first fixed point is “the Wicket-gate 
of Doubt,” and who is received at that wicket-gate by the door- 
keeper “ Suspense.” Surely, if Suspense had been worthy of 
his name, he would have addressed the pilgrim in some 
such words as these:—‘I cannot tell you, perhaps no man 
can ever tell you, whether there really be such a place 
as “the Home of Truth” at all. That is the very first 
point on which you must learn to suspend your judg- 
ment. Experience will have taught you that there are such 
things as truth and falsehood, at least as regards the smaller 
conditions of your life here. You may see things as they are, or 
you may deceive yourself into seeing them as you wish them to be. 
But so far as regards the existence of any ultimate goal of the 
spirit to which you desire to find your way, and where you will 
enjoy the blessedness of resting in the truth, that is the very ques- 
tion which you have to solve,and which may prove to be simply 
insoluble. Unless you are prepared to begin by giving up all 
absolute confidence in the power of attaining truth, you had 
better not start on your pilgrimage at all. For if you do pre- 
sume to feel certain that truth by which you can live is 
really attainable, you will be guilty of that very disloyalty 
to truth,—the assumption of a foregone conclusion,—which must 
render the whole pilgrimage on which you have entered utterly 
vain.’ Such would, in our view, be the right kind of address for 
Suspense, as keeper of the Wicket-gate of Doubt, to deliver to 
the piigrim who has set out for the purpose of testing every 
step by the staff of Experience. The very assumption that 
there is a straight path to “the Home of Truth” is, on that 
view, a radically untrustworthy hypothesis. If Doubt is 
the right way, and the only way, the ultimate question is,— 
‘Is there any Home of Truth for the soul of man at all; and if 
there be; in what direction ? Must not all directions be tried, and 
tried impartially, instead of taking for granted that there is any 
Home of Truth, or any single direction, by adhering to which 
alone, it can be reached?’ Really, the narrative of this pilgrim- 
age assumes from the very first what is fatal to the teaching that 
Doubt is the only gate to Truth,—namely, that Truth is to 
be found, and is to be found by holding faithfully to 
a straight and narrow path. If that be so, the greatest 
doubt of all is condemned- already, the doubt, namely, 
whether you can get beyond Doubt, whether Doubt itself 

e not the true goal of the pilgrim’s course. He who as- 
sames that Doubt is only the way,and that Truth is the end, 
has prejudged the question in his heart, and is no longer in the 
deepest sense a doubter at all. 


For our own parts, we do not in the least believe, nay, we ques- 
tion whether any one who speaks of Doubt as a mere passage-gate 
to Truth, can at bottom believe, that the way to Truth must 
necessarily go through Doubt. Is it necessary for the healthy 
appetite to doubt that there is such a thing as food, before it 
can profit by food? Is it necessary for a healthy conscience 
to doubt whether there be such a thing as goodness, before it 
can do what is right P Is it necessary for a healthy reverence 
to doubt the existence of the qualities revered, before it can profit 
by the spirit of reverence ? If none of these things be true,—and 
even the author of “The Agnostic’s Progress” does not pretend 
that any of them are true,—then it cannot possibly be necessary 
for a healthy nature to doubt the highest spiritual truth as the 
only condition of attaining that truth. When Superstition 
reproaches the pilgrim of this new allegory for Agnostics, with 
desiring to get rid of faith in order that he may “ live at ease in 
his sins,” the pilgrim replies with righteous indignation, “ You 
belie me; weak I am, and ignorant, but I hate Sin with a perfect 
hatred” —a very good reply; but how far is it consistent with 
the teaching that the only way to true faith is through the 








Wicket-gate of Doubt? Ought one who trusts to the sta of 
Experience alone to hate sin “with a perfect hatred” without 
first trying what Sin is like? Ought any of the natural 
instincts of man, physical, moral, or spiritual, to be trusted 
implicitly by one who assumes that the only right wa 
to reach truth is by the Wicket-gate of Doubt? We 
believe that so far from Doubt being the right and natura] 
passage-gate toall Truth, it is rather the side-way back to Truth 
for those only who, through some morbid conditions,—whethe; 
of their age or of their individual minds,—have wandered from 
the natural path of spiritual development, and have had to 
come back to it through the postern of Doubt. To our minds 
the ultimate faith of all, the faith in God’s perfect goodness, is 
as natural to a fully-developed conscience as the faith in the reg] 
existence of an external world is natural to fully-developed senses ; 
and the truly natural growth is the growth of that mind in which 
this faith is never for an instant shaken. Nay, we maintain that 
the very conception of a “ Home of Truth” implies this, and js 
inconsistent with the view that all true faith comes through Doubt, 
For a “ Home of Truth” means the possession of that kind of 
truth which gives to us the sense of home; and it is certainly not 
odds-and-ends of experience which can give to the human spirit 
the sense of home. The sense of home appeals to the affections 
more than to the reason. And he who assumes that there must 
bé somewhere, so long as he is faithful, a home for his spirit, 
assumes that there is One behind the veil of Nature to whom 
the spirit naturally turns as to its true home, and from whom it 
never can turn except under the influence of some morbid and 
potent illusion. We are not denying for a moment that some 
of the very noblest of all natures may be overridden, especially 
in an age of extreme self-consciousness, by such a morbid and 
potent illusion, nor that such may attain by the way of Doubt 
toa faith nobler and purer than that which represents in a great 
many others a trust which has never suffered any disturb. 
ance atall. But we do assert this, that if the way of Doubt be the 
way of Nature, and the way of Nature for all rightly-balanced 
intellects and spirits, then the way to Truth is not a straight 
one, the end is not a sure one, and the whole conception of a pil- 
grimage is a false one. In that case,—for anything we know indeed 
as probably as not,—the whole problem may be indeterminate, 
We have no right to say that fidelity will solve it; we have no 
right even to assume that fidelity itself is the way to solve it. In 
that case, we must start with no confidence that there is an end to 
reach, and with no right to assume that one way rather than 
another is the true way to bring the matter to a test. And sincea 
condition of things which leaves us so utterly at sea is essen- 
tially an unnatural one, one which paralyses us for this life as 
well as for the other,—if another there be,—surely we are safe in 
assuming that it is not the condition of things for which the 
heart of man is suited, or to which it can really adapt itself. 
Doubt,—limited doubt at least, not universal doubt,—is one gate 
by which faith may be reached. But it is not the appropriate 
gate for any one who has not first strayed from the natural path 
of spiritual growth. 





THE MORIN AFFAIR. 

HERE was nothing atrocious, or even surprising, about the 
murder of Morin, which just now so interests the Parisian 
public. It’ was a murder of vengeance, committed with the 
pistol, for reasons which in every country produce in every 
decade a certain number of revengeful murders. Madame 
Clovis Hugues, a lady of blameless character, though of ex- 
treme opinions, an artist, and of the Provencal temperament, 
was falsely accused by Morin, the agent of a Private Inquiry 
Office, of immoral life before marriage. Sure of herself and 
her character, Madame Hugues prosecuted the traducer, 
whose motive appears to have been gain, either for himself or 
his employers, and he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. By French law he was entitled to an appeal and to 
liberty while appealing; and irritated by Madame Hugues’s 
staunchness, he used his liberty to give vent to his malignity 
against his prosecutor. He pursued her and her husband 
with post-cards containing reiterations of his insults, and i 
tended to be read by her servants, her friends, and even the ushers 
of the Chamber, where they were often sent directed to her 
husband. Wearied and, so to speak, maddened by these 
attacks, which had lasted months, and which were killing het 
husband with rage and excitement, Madame Hugues took 4 
revolver, waited for her traducer on the steps of a Court, and, 
without warning or threat, shot him where he stood, the shots 
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stapes 
inflicting wounds in the head which, after ten days of agony, 
proved mortal. So far there is nothing in the affair to dis- 
tinguish it from ordinary assassinations of the kind, except the 
high character of the criminal, and the extreme nature of the 
provocation she had received. Such murders in humbler life 
are as frequent as any except murders for greed, and are 
always defended in the same way,—by the argument that the 
assassin found life intolerable under her wrongs, and had 
avenged herself. There is not a Court in Europe which has 
not dealt with cases similar in all but details, or the extent of 
the vengeance inflicted. 


There would be no reason even for comment on the case, but 
for the extraordinary and, to us, we confess, alarming outburst 
of opinion in Paris which has followed the occurrence. It is 
stated that Madame Clovis Hugues is certain of acquittal by 
any Jury; that she was informally tried by a “Cercle,” com- 
prising retired officials, judges, and persons of a similar class, 
and unanimously acquitted; and that the “advanced” women 
of France intend to present her with a crown. The journalists 
of Paris, for the most part, though there are exceptions, 
openly and strenuously defend her; and M. de Cassagnac, who 
has fought for rigorous government all his life, and who detests 
Madame Hugues’s political principles, holds her conduct up as a 
model for future imitation. One must kill occasionally, he says, 
to be happy, and keep one’s head up. Nothing, as it seems to 
us, cau show a more dangerous or general relaxation of moral 
fortitude in French society. That Parisians should deeply pity 
Madame Clovis Hugues as a woman driven by continuous 
insult and attack out of her mind is natural enough, as it is 
also natural that they should have little pity to spare for the 
tortures of her victim. He was a reptile, certainly ; and though 
they are not so indignant when a “ Society” journalist does 
precisely the same thing, but hold him absolved if he only 
accepts a consequent challenge—that is, risks being a murderer 
or suicide in expiation—we can understand and partly sympa- 
thise with their callousness about Morin. That Madame 
Hugues was a deeply-wronged woman and Morin a pest 
deserving the galleys, may be allowed from the beginning. 
But that Parisians should not see that their roar of ap- 
plause is fatal to any civilisation based on their own prin- 
ciples, is, we confess, to us an alarming surprise. We do 
not expect to find them objecting to such killing on moral 
or Christian grounds, for they have ceased to regard Christianity 
as their code; nor do we look for humanitarian feeling in them, 
for they display that only at intervals, and with regard only to 
selected specimens of living creatures. They detest the punish- 
ment of death, unless the dead is a Tonquinese; abhor cruelty 
to animals, except in the interest of science; and abominate 
persecution, unless its victim is a monk, a nun, or a priest. 
But we do expect to see them uphold civilisation on a utili- 
tarian basis, and civilisation must perish if private war 
is upheld; and if the declaration of such war is committed 
to persons who, ew hypothesi, are of all mankind the least 
qualified to exercise the right. Let us entirely admit the 
greatness of the wrong Madame Clovis Hugues was called 
upon to endure—a subject upon which we should go some way 
in agreement with them—and that only makes their position 
the more indefensible. Because Madame Hugues was so 
wronged that human nature could hardly be expected to bear it, 
that revenge became almost a natzral passion, and that neither 
judgment nor impartiality were to be expected under such 
suffering, therefore she was the right person to combine in 
herself the functions of prosecutor, judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner. Because she tried her own enemy, condemned him 
unheard, and by killing him prevented the possibility of 
appeal, therefore she is to be regarded as a heroine, and 
not only honoured, like a second Charlotte Corday, but 
exempted, as that noble fanatic was not, from all punish- 
ment. We will say nothing of the instinctive horror of killing, 
such as now makes Madame Hugues repent her act, for a 
reference to conscience in Paris only rouses opposition. Suppose 
for one moment that Madame Hugues had possessed, by virtue of 
one of the old personal jurisdictions, the legal right to inflict on 
Morin a fitting penalty for his offence—say, seven years’ penal 
servitude—and exercised it in secret without hearing the 
accused, without calling witnesses, without any proof, except 
her own belief—for there is still a suspicion that the cards came 
from an employer, and not from Morin—and in what terms would 
Paris have condemned that exercise of legal power? Yet, because 
it is illegal, and stretched immeasurably, and so exercised 


as to be beyond even the effect of repentant mercy in the Judge, 
therefore its exercise is to be quoted as a new development of 
justice! If Madame Hugues is right, why is it wrong in a King 
whose life has been threatened to order his assassin’s execution 
there and then? Or why is it wicked in a father whose son 
has been murdered to shoot the prisoner in the dock? Or to 
bring it more closely home to Paris, why is it criminal in an 
insulted journalist who has accepted a challenge to draw his 
adversary’s bullet from his pistol, but retain and use his own ? 
That would be treachery, you say; but treachery to what? To 
the social law, as observed in Paris; but every killing from 
behind a hedge, and this particular killing was just as 
unexpected, is also a treachery to the social law of 
the whole world, Paris included. The journalists may 
say that Madame Hugues had no redress ; but it is not true, for 
the first wrong had been redressed by law, aud the second might 
have been, if only evidence were procurable, and, under the 
French system, with its “ right of prevention ” and authorised 
espionage, evidence would soon have been forthcoming. If a 
Pagan society, organised to secure happiness before all things, 
and preferring utility to right and wrong, has not, when an 
injured woman is in question, the fortitude to stand by its own 
laws, and see them carried out—of course, with every legal 
allowance for intolerable provocation—what is to be the 
cement of that society? There is nothing left but indi- 
vidual will and “an irregular code of honour,” which would 
equally compel an acquittal if Madame Hugues had shot an 
innocent man, believing him, in the confusion, to have been 
Morin. It seems to us that the Parisians, in passing such a 
judgment, are giving up not only the Christian law but all law, 
and are resolving society into its elements, amidst which the 
man who shoots straightest and oftenest, and with least warning, 
will be speedily atthe top. They are not only killing morals, 
of which they are careless, but civilisation, which they wish te 
preserve. 

The incident recalls to legislators a very curious and per- 
plexing hiatus in modern law,—the absence of any direct and 
easily applied punishment for deliberate insult. We punish the 
smallest blow, and in one way or other the most insignificant 
libel, but do not punish insult as such, though it may inflict a 
much more severe, as well as bitterly felt, wrong. We do not 
even allow a complainant to plead iusult as a reason why his 
opponent should be held in recognisances, lest, if the insult were 
persisted in, the complainant should take the law into his own 
hands. That seems illogical, and indeed, is so; and we rather 
wonder that, in countries where personal honour is so highly 
regarded that duelling is esteemed its necessary safeguard, no 
serious effort should ever have been made to fillupthegap. We 
suppose the practical difficulties have been found too many, and 
the sub-civilisations existing in one State too diversified and even 
contrary to each other, to be reduced to an equal rule. A law 
of insult, which made life happier for the refined, would make 
it unendurable for the rough, and would, in a majority of cases, 
be too hopelessly unjust to enforce. We could not imprison the 
graduate, and let the bargee go free. Laws are not made for 
the sensitive, but for average persons; nor could we introduce 
into Europe, without reviving privilege, distinctions of personal 
law. Such a thing exists in at least one of the laws which 
protect the Sovereign, but the extension of the principle would 
be impossible. Nevertheless, there is a weak place there in the 
armour of modern society, the depth and breadth of which is 
occasionally revealed in a tragedy like the Morin affair, and 
which, when the populations become a little more civilised aud 
sensitive, will have to be mended up. 


THE PRINCIPALSHIP OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 
JHE unexpected death of Sir Alexander Grant has placed at 
the disposal of the Curators of Edinburgh University one 

of the most enviable appointments in the three Kingdoms. The 
Principalship of that University is not quite so good a post, from 
the merely pecuniary point of view, as some of the Professor- 
ships that are nominally inferior and officially subordinate to it. 
These, a Parliamentary paper recently proved to be uearly as 
well endowed as a Secretaryship-of-State—with a quarter of the 
work and none of the worry. Moreover, one of the more 
favoured or fortunate of Scotch Professors can retire on a hand- 
some pension, at a comparatively early age, and still be of service 
to his University, or to the nation at large. The Rectors of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen Colleges at the present moment are 
ex-Professors. A third emeritus teacher, Professor Blackie, 
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seems as capable as ever he was of writing books on the 
Land Question, quoting Goethe, singing Burns, and rollick- 
ing about as a sort of buffo-Socrates between Inverness 
and London. Bat, if the Edinburgh Principal has not quite 
so many thousands per half-year as certain of his colleagues, 
he has not even their ties or duties. His single statutory 
duty that involves labour as well as dignity, is to preside, 
and, if the animal spirits of the students permit him, to deliver 
an Address, at the beginning of every University session. He 
may bury himself in the cloister like the head of an English 
college if he chooses. If, on the other hand, he is an active 


‘educationist, he will find in the community he lives in a thousand 


things to interest him, a thousand people eager for his advice. 
When the Lord Provost of Edinburgh was asked, some time 


/ago, what was the chief industry of the city, his reply was 


“ Education,” and it was strictly in accordance with fact. Owing 
to a variety of circumstances, but above all to its being endowed, 
scholarshipped, and bursaried to the teeth, Edinburgh is becom- 
ing one large and “salubriously situated’ middle-class educa- 
tional establishment, what in “Wilhelm Meister” is termed 
a Pedagogie Province. It is open to the Principal of the 
University to act as the unofficial Preeses of that Province. 
Not that he need work hard, or, indeed, work at all. He is not 
asked or expected to be a teacher, or even an imposing per- 
sonality, but only a presence, the pervading presence of culture. 
Verily, fempora imutantur. It is almost exactly three hundred 
years since the Town Council of Edinburgh invited Mr. Robert 
Rollock, a Professor in St. Andrews, to begin teaching in the 
University they had started. They thoughtfully voted 
£1 15s. 4d. to defray the expenses of his removal from the one 
town to the other—by the way, the startling revelations that 
were made some time ago of the poverty of the oldest of the 
Scotch Universities seem to render it certain that the patronal 
successors of these Edinburgh Town Councillors would require 
to follow their example in the matter of subvention, if they 
should follow it in the matter of appointment. When the 
Council subsequently made Rollock Principal, they gave him 
400 merks a year; and for this he had to deliver two sermons 
on Sundays, besides teaching the Scriptures, Homer, and 
Aristotle during the week. In the seventeenth century the 
annual stipend of the office was raised from forty to sixty 
guineas. Even Robertson the historian, who was Principal of 
Edinburgh University during its most brilliant period, per- 
formed the work of a parish clergyman as well. Now, however, 
the duties of the Principal are essentially formal and orna- 
mental, and in proportion as they have become so, the dignity 
and emoluments of the position have increased. 


It would, of course, be presumptuous on the part of any one 
who has not the behind-the-scenes knowledge of the present 
needs of the University of Edinburgh that is possessed by the 
patrons of the Principalship to make other than general sug- 
gestions as to the sort of appointment they ought tomake. We 
observe the name of Sir William Thomson mentioned in some 
of the Scotch newspapers in connection with the office. Cer- 
tainly, if mere distinction entitles to the post, no worthier 
successor to Sir Alexander Grant could be found than Sir 
William Thomson. If the patrons of the Edinburgh Prin- 
cipalship wish to honour science by the appointment of Sir 
William Thomson, they have a precedent in the fact that 
the office was held by Sir David Brewster. But, if what Edin- 
burgh University needs at this moment is not an administrative 
or organising force, but a figureheal—or, as we have already 
said, a presence—then it is permissible to argue that a certain 
sort of presence or figurehead would suit her and suit the times 
better than another. In regard to this matter, besides, the 
University has already had a wise hint from one of the most 
eminent of her sons. Nearly nineteen years ago, Carlyle, when 
addressing the Edinburgh students as their Lord Rector, dwelt 
upon the doctrine that “the true University in our days is a 
collection of books ;”’ and said,—“ I am not sure that I know of 
any University in which the whole of that fact has yet been 
completely taken in, and the studies moulded in complete 
conformity with it.” The problem that Carlyle here suggests 
for the University founders of the future is a great and com- 
plicated one; but would not its solution be aided by the ap- 
pointment as Principal of an existing University of one who 
should be a connecting-link between it and that greater Uni- 
versity which is “a collection of books” from being himself a 
distinguished writer of books? The most successful Principal- 
ship in Edinburgh history was, as we have already said, that of 





a 
Robertson, and Robertson, although a clergyman and a leader 
of a great party in the Church of Scotland, was chiefly known 
in his own time as an author, and as such alone lives now. Is 
it not possible for the Edinburgh curators to appoint 
Principal a man somewhat after the Robertson type ? 

Beyond question, the ideal Principal of an ideal University 

would be the ablest procurable exponent of culture,—cultura 
that is to say,in Mr. Arnold’s sense, as “the best that hes 
been known and said in the world,” and which, we may add, 
does not allow itself to be carried away by any “stream of 
tendency.” For, as Professor Huxley opportunely reminds Us, 
a Universitas Studii Generalis is not “a Useful-Kuowledge 
Society,” but a “ Knowledge-of-Things-in-General Society ;” 
and the ideal head of such a Society would be the man who has 
the most and best knowledge of things in general. But the 
patronal body of an existing and imperfect University must con. 
tent itself with the practicable ; and we doubt if it can perform 
its special work better than by doing what it can, and, as Oppor- 
tunity offers, to prevent the institution of which it is the 
guardian becoming a mere “ Useful-Knowledge Society,” in 
the more materialistic sense. In discharging this duty, such a 
body ought hardly to appoint to a Principalship a Professor of 
any “useful knowledge ” which, like Natural Science or Medicine, 
stands in no peril, at the present moment, of anything but over. 
appreciation. Culture, simply as culture, has yet, it is but too 
true, to be established and endowed in a Universitas Studii 
Generalis; and it is impossible, therefore, to elevate one of its 
teachers from the chair of a Professor to the throne of a 
Principal. But it is surely possible to have represented in and 
by that seat the department of culture which is most prone to be 
popularly banned as not coming within the category of “ useful 
knowledge.” If, then, the Edinburgh authorities can see their way 
to appoint to the vacant Principalship a maker of books, in the 
sense of a master of pure literature, we conceive that they would 
both set a good example to patrons similarly situated, and per- 
form a decided service to Scotland. What valuable work might 
not be expected, and ought to be expected, from an enthusi- 
astic man of letters in such a position, set free from the 
more sordid anxieties of a life of struggle, able, without neg. 
lecting a single duty, to call nineteen-twentieths of his time 
his own? Scotland is honourably distinguished for intellectual 
energy, intellectual sincerity, and, what Mr. Russell Lowell has 
happily termed, “dogged thinking.” But, owing mainly to 
adverse circumstances, it has not as yet been equally dis- 
tinguished for intellectual urbanity. It seems to us that the 
Curators of Edinburgh University have it in their power, by 
making a wise appointment to the office which is now in their 
gift, to aid in supplying this national deficiency. 


as 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


es i gre 
THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir.—I do not know whether you were surprised to hear from 
“ A Country Vicar” “ that the agricultural labourer is becoming 
quite indifferent to the occupation of allotment lands;” but as 
an independent observer and a careful reader of the Blue-book 
of last Session, to which your article referred, I own that I am 
as much surprised, as Sir Charles Dilke appears to be, to hear it, 
and altogether refuse to believe that it is the case. Your corre- 
spondent’s experience must be singularly unfortunate. As 4 
rule, in almost any part of the country to which one may travel, 
certainly in the neighbourhood of London or any other large 
town, allotments are taken up with avidity and worked with 
industry and energy. The evidence given in the Blue- 
book shows a widespread desire on the part of the labourers 
for allotments, at least under the Act. In Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, in Bedfordshire and Suffolk, in Bucks and 
Salop alike, the agricultural labourer appears to have beea 
trying to get allotments under the Act, and to have had con- 
siderable difficulty in getting them, in many cases owing to the 
action or inaction of Trustees, parsons, and others, who were, 
like your correspondent himself, in possession of the Charity- 
lands of which they were Trustees, in defiance of the law. One 
Norfolk man was so eager for an allotment that he informed 
Mr. Jesse Collings that “he was about to emigrate two years 
ago, but that at the passing of the Act he saw a way by which 
he might supplement his little earnings by having an acre of 
land, and so remain at home; he had been trying ever since to 
get that; he had failed,and...... was now off to America. 
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His words were,—“ The rural districts in this country are no 


place for a poor man; you cannot help us, do what you will, it 
is beyond your power.” Again, an overseer of the poor wrote 
to Mr. Collings, speaking of the “ great longing of the people in 
his parish for land; the outsiders [there being only enough for 
the people of the parish} look on with longing eyes, as they are 
not able to partake of it.” 

It is true, indeed, that allotments under the new Act are not 
only probably more desired, but they are much more desirable 
than allotments under the old Act or under private landowners. 
For under the old Act, “men who worked on their land on 
Good-Friday or Christmas-Day, and who frequented public- 
houses,” were “deemed guilty of offences sufficient to debar 
them from having the land.” Again, they may reasonably 
prefer, as the men of Long Sutton told a solicitor—(who, by the 
way, admitted that, being solicitor to the Trustees, he had hired 
the Charity-lands himself,—i.e., committed a breach of trust)— 
to have “their own land which they considered they had a right 
to, and which they could not be dispossessed of.” The reason 
of this preference is obvious. In that very village a private 
owner had let land in allotments, but when “the men had put 
their work into it,” it was taken away from them and sold. 
This was elicited, after some fencing, from the solicitor. 
The men themselves said that it had happened over and 
over again. But if it happened once in a thousand cases, 
it is quite enough to make men distrust the system of private 
allotments. Is your correspondent sure that something similar 
has not happened in his own district ? 

The truth of the whole matter appears to be that there is a 
real desire on the part of agricultural labourers for allotments, 
especially when they can claim them as a right; and that the 
Trustees have in too many cases begun to make excuses, not 
really because they fear diminished ineome to the Charity, but 
because, willing as they are to be benevolent by way of grace to 
the people, they hate the people to have rights. That your 
correspondent may not be infected by a similar spirit, I recom- 
mend him to remain, as I am, your obedient servant, 

A Constant REApER. 





*,* We are compelled by the pressure on our space to omit all 
the rest of our Correspondence for the present week. 








POETRY. 


CANON GIRDLESTONE. 
[BORN SEPTEMBER 6ru, 1805; DIED DECEMBER ‘tu, 1334.] 
Tue years have passed, and passed in other scenes, 
Since that so kindly smile greeted me oft, 
And since that gentle hand fell warm and soft 
On my rough pony’s head. 
But memory gleans, 
Searching through all her manifold demesnes, 
No grains more golden. Poor men’s hearts have sent 
Blessings and tears; and princely heads are bent 
Before that radiant face the dust now screens. 
For princes knew his worth,—more princely they 
So knowing,—but the real knowledge grew 
In thy sweet hamlet, Olveston! where his smile 
Gladdened alike the studious and the gay, 
And gave rough toil a joy it rarely knew— 
The sympathy and care that sweeten toil. 
Richinond, Surrey, December 8th, 1834. J. W. Dacsy. 





ANNUS MIRABILIS. 
DistRvst, suspicion, mutual hate and fear, 

Wild cries of stormy petrels on the wave, 

Skies clouded o’er, that e’en the wise and brave 
Shrank, as in dread of great upheavings near : 
So was it with us, when there met the ear 

The words that came of old from prophet’s lips, 

As ’mid the lurid light of dim eclipse, 

“ Wail, wail the past; a brighter dawn is near.”’* 
So is it with us: see, in council met, 

Statesmen grown grey in internecine strife ; 
And the work speeds apace, with none to let, 

And the strong nation breathes a nobler life : 
This is thy work, let those revile who list, 

Our king of men, our great protagonist. 


Torquay, November 26th. BE. HP. 


* wirswov, winvoy size, x09 fo vinero.—Alech., Agam. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL-COLOURS. 
Tus Exhibition is one of considerable importance; indeed, 
after that which is held at the Royal Academy, it may be con- 
sidered the chief picture-show of the year; and with regard to 
enjoyment, it is superior to the one at Burlington House, for 
several reasons. In the first place, it is smaller; in the second, 
the line is not occupied by so many large works of comparatively 
little interest as we find every year at Burlington House. The 
Scotch Landscape School here are rather at a discount than a 
premium. MacWhirter, Maccallum, Colin Hunter, and Co. are 
mainly conspicuous by their absence. As a rule, the pictures 
are, if not better, smaller and less conventional than the majority 
of Academic work. Young painters are seen, or at least hung, in 
great profusion. There seems to be an evident desire to treat all- 
comers on their merits, and on the .whole the attempt is sue- 
cessful. That there is very little work of absolutely first-rate 
quality, is a matter of course; but this is so in every English 
exhibition. The average here is a high one, considering the 
large number,—nearly nine hundred oil pictures,—and as a 
whole, the Gallery may be said to be more fairly representative 
of the present state of English painting than any other. This 
being so, we must also acknowledge that English painting is, 
on the whole, a very dull matter just at the present 
time. Rather like a young lady’s novel are most of the 
pictures here,—half an idea beaten-out thin into a meta- 
phorical three volumes, the grammar a little doubtful, the 
sentiment a little strained. Almost a pity, we think, that there 
is not a pictorial Mudie for much of this work, who would send 
us half a dozen pictures for a day or two, and take them back 
the next week, and send us halfadozen more. For with the 
exception of some good portraiture and a few quiet landscapes, 
there is little in the prevalent style of subject and method of 
treatment which it would be attractive to live with continually. 
With very rare exceptions, the pictures of the majority of 
English painters at the present time are produced with no other 
object than that of the celebrated green spectacles in the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” —made to sell at a fair to any fool who will buy 
them. However, we have spoken of this frequently of late. 
Let us walk round the Gallery, and see what is to be seen. We 
will take the pictures more or less in their catalogue order. 

In a previous notice of this Gallery, we had occasion to remark 
upon the similarity of Mr. George Clausen’s work, to that of 
the celebrated French painter, Bastien-Lepage. To speak 
plainly, Mr. Clausen’s painting for the last three years has 
been little but an unconcealed imitation of the foreign 
master. He has deserted Haverstock, and Primrose Hills, and 
Dutch fishing villages, and taken to rough peasants and a very 
large, realistic rendering of rural English life. His picture in 
the present exhibition is the head of an old woman with a 
seamed face, and knotted, brown hands, and a general 
aspect of having lived all her life in the fields. It is, in our 
opinion, the strongest piece of work that Mr. Clausen has done, 
and is, taking it on the whole, the best realistic study in the 
Gallery. 

Mr. Matthew Hale’s small nude study, entitled ‘“ The 
Bath,’—a woman crouched down on a marble pavement, 
with the water splashing all over her from the fountain 
above,—is noticeable for its freshness and ease of painting. 
It seems to have been done by a man who knows his 
business, and is, at all events, bright and pretty. No. 70, 
“ My New Shoes,” by Mr. Jerry Barrett, should be looked at, as 
a specimen of a class of work which is now happily passing 
into obscurity. It is a young lady of the seaside circu- 
lating-library type, with her head bent down, and one 
foot stretched out for the examination of the said shoe. 
The work is thin, trivial, and vulgar; as poor in its execution 
as it is futile in its motive. Mr. Arthur Severn’s “ Fresh Breeze 
off the Coast of Scotland” is a fine study of blue sea, having 
only this one great defect, that it looks as if it were painted from 
a photograph. We do not state that this is the case; but that 
there is a curious absence of movement and life in the water, 
despite very accurate drawing of the wave-forms, such as would 
naturally result from a painter having studied his subject 
chiefly throngh the camera. The same painter has a large 
sunset picture that also deserves attention, the sky being 
specially fine. Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ Vanquished” is pro- 
bably the best picture in the exhibition, if we take into 
account both the motive of the work and its execution. 
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This young artist is one of those painters, very precious in the 
present day, who try to make their work mean something, and 
who execute it to the very best of their ability. This picture 
represents a knight riding out from the lists, the sunlit space of 
which we see behind him under the portcullis of the castle, 
His face is in deep shadow; his page, in the immediate fore- 
ground, is leading his horse; his squire brings up the rear with 
his master’s broken spear. The page-boy isa mistake. The 
picture would be much better without him; and if we might 
give Mr. Blair Leighton a piece of advice, it would be to cut off 
the four or five inches of canvas on which he stands. But all 
the rest of the work is good. The vanquished knight’s ex- 
pression, and the dejection expressed in his listless attitude, 
are as good as the solid painting of his armour and horse. The 
light and shade of the picture are cleverly managed, and help 
to tell its story both ingeniously and clearly. And the motive 
of the whole, though simple and somewhat hackneyed, is 
natural and true. We cannot say much in praise of Mr. 
John O’Connor’s St. Paul’s Cathedral, which, with that 
tendency to rush into Latin which seizes some otherwise 
worthy people, he entitles “ Si Monumentum queris—Circum- 
spice.” It is a large, hard, accurate drawing, very cold in 
colour, and very flat in treatment. When one has said that it 
is painstaking and solid, its merits have been exhausted. Mr. 
Haynes Williams has a good study of a single figure here, 
entitled “A Matadore,” chiefly notable for the painting of the 
richly-embroidered jacket, sash, &c.; and near it is a very 
faithful small picture of the old town at Hastings, by Mr. J. H. 
Lewis. 


Amongst the humorous and semi-humorous pictures in this 
Gallery, Mr. Fred Barnard’s ‘‘ Duckling and green peas is orF, 
Sir,” is pre-eminently the best, and merits very high praise as a 
study of character, and in every respect except that of colour. 
It represents, of course, the dismay of a visitor to a tavern, at 
finding that his favourite dish has been taken off the bill of fare; 
and it should be noticed by those who look at the picture how 
cleverly Mr. Barnard has succeeded in conveying the sentiment of 
his subject, not only by the expression of the guest’s and waiter’s 
face and figure, but by the little details of action which he has 
introduced. The old gentleman who wanted the duckling and 
green peas, has seen it on the bill of fare, which he has laid down 
contentedly before the waiter arrived, and has begun to pull 
off his gloves. He has looked up from this occupation to tell 
the waiter what he wants; and, on receiving the reply, his action 
has suddenly been arrested at the moment which Mr. Barnard 
has selected to paint him. He sits there with his mouth open, 
one of the fingers of his left glove held between the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand, perfectly speechless with dismay. 
The President of the Institute, Mr. James Linton, is represented 
only by a small, single figure of a man in armour, which he calls 
“The Knight.” It is a strong, solid piece of work, very different 
in character and technical aim to most modern English painting. 
It is impossible to help recognising that the artist is trying for 
a very high level cf excellence, and is surrendering for the pur- 
pose of obtaining it those qualities so dear to the modern 
painter,—audacity, eccentricity, chic. The chief quality of this 
study, as of all Mr. Linton’s later work, is that it represents one 
of the steps-in an artist’s progress, not only towards his own 
emolument, but towards great painting. He may or may not 
“arrive,” but at all events he has set out; and of few painters in 
this, or any other gallery in England, could we say as much. 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Hampshire Landscape” is a very 
good specimen of his usual style of work. Those who care 
to know in what it is deficient, may compare it, on the one 
hand, with Mr. Harry Hine’s “ Storm Gathering on Mouse- 
hold Heath,” and on the other, with Mr. Alfred Parson’s 
* Weeds.” There will be seen easily enough on such a com- 
parison, the two great faults of the work,—its egotism, and its 
lack of really delicate drawing. Mr. Halswelle, so to speak, 
always “rides upon the whirlwind and directs the storm” per- 
sonally, like one of Mr. Cooke’s agents. Like that agent, too, 
we seem to hear his remarks on every scene to which he intro- 
duces us. He cannot let either the river, the clouds, or the 
fields tell us their story, but must modify it all in accord- 
ance with his own preconceived ideas. And the consequence is, 
that one of his pictures is almost the same as another; and what 
we admire in each, if we admire at all, is Mr. Halswelle’s ability, 
and not the beauty of the scene which Mr. Halswelle paints. 
And as for the drawing, it is everything but delicate. That 
little added touch of grace which we find in Mr. Alfred Parson’s 








drawing of a briar or a branch, is just that of which Mr, Hals. 
welle is incapable. He cannot do it, he cannot even suggest it 
and the laboured clearness of the work only informs us of the fact 
with the greater certainty. For a contrast with this, look at Mr, 
John Reid’s picture of two very modern young ladies sitting 
on a parade, in bright sunlight, their faces in deep shadow 
with a background of blue water. The work is clever enough 
to make you sick, and strong enough to knock you down ; but 
it is more like a transparency at a country peep-show, than an 
oil-painting. It is, if we may use such an expression, “un. 
bearably rampant.” As the artist is certainly one of the most 
clever painters in England, it seems a great pity he should not 
turn his talent to better uses than this. 








BOOKS. 
eee 
DR. JOHNSON.* 
Ir is one hundred years ago to-day since Samuel Johnson died, 
Since that time the world has moved with a rapidity of which 
he could not even have dreamed. It may be almost said, in- 
deed, that politically, morally, and socially a new world hag 
been created in England. We have ceased in many respects to 
think as Johnson thought, or to live as he lived. The “ Great 
Cham of Literature” occupied a throne in London which no longer 
exists. Like Addison before him, he gave laws in his little senate, 
and men like Burke and Reynolds were willing to obey. His 
position was unique, almost uncontested; and yet in literature 
Johnson had superiors in his own day, and has assuredly had 
many since. No one would dream of placing him on an equality 
with Burke for political sagacity, with Macaulay for wealth of 
acquisition, with Carlyle for extent of knowledge and suggestive- 
ness of thought, with Lamb as an essayist, with many a third. 
rate novelist for invention, with many a second-rate poet for 
imagination, with Hallam as a critic, with Lockhart or Southey 
as a biographer; and there are spheres of thought traversed by 
modern writers of which Johnson was wholly ignorant. All 
these admissions may be made, and yet Johnson’s figure 
stands out to-day more prominently than that of any con- 
spicuous British author of his century or of ours, with 
the sole exception, perhaps, of Sir Walter Scott. And this 
is the more remarkable when we remember that his power 
as an author is but slightly felt by the modern reader; 
and that, as a rule, his character is not appreciated by his 
countrywomen, who are apt to dwell more upon his deficiencies 
than his virtues. Ask almost any lady of average culture what 
she thinks of Johnson, and, forgetting or ignoring his fine 
qualities of intellect and manly tenderness of heart, she will 
tell you that he was bearish in public, a “tremendous com- 
panion,” as Garrick’s brother said, in private, pig-headed, dog- 


matic, and often rudely intolerant. A1l this he was, no doubt;. 


and yet his name is one that no thoughtful man will utter without 
reverence, that no man of letters can fail to respect. 

Why is this? Partly, we think, on account of what Mr 
Gladstone has justly termed the vigour and intensity of his 
personality. In spite of a melancholy which made him eager 
by any honest method to escape at times from his own thoughts, 
Johnson loved life well, and relished with a keen delight the 
world of books and of men. He read enormously, and remem- 
bered everything he read. Adam Smith said he knew more of 
books than any man alive, which was probably true; and he 
expressed his love of learning forcibly when he declared that 
every one whose mind was not debauched would give all he had 
to get knowledge. The ardour for acquisition remained with him 
to the last. At sixty-seven, Johnson, who began every fresh study 
with prayer, wrote a petition upon proposing to apply vigorously 
to the study of the Greek and Italian tongues; at seventy- 
two, he proposed spending eight hours a day in serious employ- 
ment; at seventy-four, he read Virgil’s AZneid through in 
twelve evenings; and when at the same age after going to bed 
“planning schemes of life” the old man had a paralytic stroke, 
he made a prayer in Latin verse, “that I might try,” he 
says, “the integrity of my faculties.” Noone probably has said 





* 1, Johnsoniana, Anecdotes of the late Samuel! Johnson, LL.D. By Mrs. Piozzi, 
Richard Cumberland, Bishop Percy, and others ; together with the Diary of Dr. 
Campbell, and Extracts from that of Madame d'Arblay. Newly Collected and 
Edited by Robina Napier. A New Edition. London: George Bell and Sons. 

2, Johnsoniana: Life, Opinions, and Table-talk of Dr. Johnson. Arranged and 
Collected by R. W. Montagu. London: Bovt and Son. 

3. Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Being a Fac-simile 
Reproduction of the First Edition, published in 1759. 2 vols. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr, James Macaulay. London: Elliot Stock. 
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better things about books than Johnson, who, if ever man did, 

loved knowledge for its own sake, and loved books with the affec- 

tion we feel for living friends. Yet when we think of Johnson, it 
ig not as & solitary student in the library, but as a clubable 
man, seated in a tavern chair, “ that throne of human felicity.” 
Society was Ji ohnson’s element, and human life the book he 
loved best. “I am a man of the world,” he said; “T live in the 
world, and I take in some degree the colour of the world as it 
moves along.” He was interested in everything, ready to dis- 
cuss everything. He loved to meet his equals in the conflict of 
talk,—men who could put their minds to bis; liked, as he once 
said, to make an opponent ‘rear ;” liked, too, to do what he 
complained J ohn Wesley never would do,—fold his legs and talk. 
It was this sympathy with his fellows that made him so de- 
lightful,—this, combined with a mind keenly sensitive and a 
humour as noticeable as his melancholy. Johnson, said Garrick, 
shakes laughter out of you, whether you will or no; and it is 
pleasant to remember how heartily he laughed himself; how 
once in Fleet Street he was forced to lay hold of a post while 
convulsed with mirth; how the solemn philosopher’s youthful 
spirits led him one night, or rather in the small hours of the 
morning, to sally forth for “a frisk” with Beauclerk and Lang- 
ton; and how on other occasions he was to be seen rolling down 
a hill, or racing with a young lady in his stockings. 

Rough as he was, and incapable of sympathisingjwith senti- 
mental griefs, Johnson-was full of kindliness, charity, and pity. 
Crities dwell on his want of manners, and no doubt his be- 
haviour was often rude enough; but he was a gentleman at 
heart, polite to women, tender to little children, and ready, at 
times at least, to acknowledge with frank regret when his lan- 
guage had been uncourteous. The fact that Johnson never lost 
old friends, and constantly made new ones, is itself a proof that, 
as Goldsmith said, he had nothing of the bear but the skin. 

It is to be regretted that so little now-a-days is known of 
Johnson’s writings. It is not unnatural, perhaps, that his big 
words and carefully-measured periods should offend modern 
taste; but his best books, injured though they be by manner- 
isms, are full of weighty matter and of noble eloquence. It may 
be true, as Sara Coleridge said, that his mind was anti-poeti- 
cal. Assuredly, the man who could despise ,Milton’s sonnets, 
who had no ear for the exquisite harmonies of “ Lycidas,” who 
sneered at Gray as a dull fellow and a mechanical poet, and 
who complained that Collins seemed to think that not to write 
prose was certainly to write poetry—must have been wanting 
in a perception of the subtler beauties of verse. His taste as a 
critic of poetry and his power as a poet were confined within 
narrow limits; but it is rare to meet with robuster sense and 
keener sagacity than the Lives of the Poets display, and London, 
and The Vanity of Human Wishes have merits of a kind which 
the critic will best appreciate who has been entangled in the fan- 
tastic labyrinth of rhyme formed by modern poetasters. In these 
days, when too often a deluge of melodious words forms a sub- 
stitute for sense, Johnson’s noble lines—which, by the way, abound 
in familiar quotations—may be read with reverence as well as 
delight. Satires which Walter Scott praised for their “ deep and 
pathetic morality,” and which he said gave him more pleasure 
than any other poetical compositions he could mention, have 
the additional charm of linking together one of the most dis- 
tinguished names of the last century with the best-loved name 

of ours. 

The excellent new edition of Boswell’s Life, together with the 
original volume called Johnsoniana, which Messrs. Bell and 
Sons have just given us in six elegant and convenient volumes, 
comes very appropriately on such a day as this. And the 
pretty fac-simile reproduction of the first edition of Rasselas 
may attract some readers to a book which we thought had almost 
fallen into oblivion. It appears, however, thanks to the research 
of Dr. Macaulay, that more than thirty editions have been pub- 
lished during this century, and also several translations. It 
may now be read in Bengalee, in Dutch, in Hungarian, in 
modern Greek and Polish, as well as in the more familiar 
languages of Europe. Dr. Macaulay adds that it is constantly 
kept in print,—which is remarkable, considering the obsolete- 
ness of style and structure, and the lack of verisimilitude. To 
most readers who love and admire Johnson, the chief interest 
attaching to Rasselas is due to the cause of its production. He 
wrote it, as all the world knows, in one week, to defray the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral, so impecunious was he at the 
age of fifty. Dr. Johnson, who had an exuberant fund of humour 
at his command in conversation, was, to use one of his own ex- 





pressions, “ mighty dull” when he attempted to be humorous in 
hisessays. His serious Ramblers are occasionally good reading ; 
his efforts to be mirthful are portentous. “I have set my whole 
heart on the success of the Rambler,” wrote Miss Talbot to 
Mrs. Carter, nine months after its first appearance; and after 
praising a “noble paper” on “Death,” she adds, with perfect 
truth, “Humour and the manners of the world are not his 
forte.” Like most men who have made literature a profession, 
Johnson wrote much that served a temporary purpose, but 
which does not merit preservation. Are we wrong in saying 
that of the edition of his works edited by Murphy, in twelve 
volumes, the omission of two-thirds would prove no serious loss 
to literature? The truth is, Johnson does not live for us in 
these volumes, but in Boswell’s wonderful narrative. Indeed, 
apart from the Life, he would in the estimation of the ordinary 
public, who do not read as they ought his noble satires, 
scarcely live at all. The more we read the biography, the more 
impressive does Johnson’s character become. No man of letters 
ever fought a harder battle, or fought it more gallantly. He 
was reduced at times to the utmost straits, did the poorest hack 
work for the booksellers in order to get bread-and-cheese, some- 
times had to go dinnerless, sometimes could not afford a night’s 
lodging ; yet he never lost his self-respect, nor do we lose our 
respect for him, so free was he from the taint of meanness, so 
loyal to what he thought right, so full of courage and patience. 

As life advanced, it may be truly said of Dr. Johnson that he 
gained more and more of valour and charity, and a deeper sense 
of responsibility. He had strong prejudices, but also firm con- 
victions, and would have had no tolerance for the men who in 
our day display a lurking tenderness for every kind of error. He 
was a Christian, a Churchman, and a Tory. What had he todo 
with unbelievers, with Whigs, or even with Dissenters? Not 
that he always withheld his praise from men whose principles 
he detested ; but, on the whole, liberality towards people who 
differed from him was not a conspicuous feature in Johnson’s 
truthful, though dogmatic nature. 

On practical matters, his sayings are remarkable for shrewd- 
ness and wit. Johnson was blessed in large abundance with 
common-sense and power of observation. He could detect a 
fallacy instantly ; and if he sometimes argued fallaciously, knew 
perfectly well what he was doing. His talk, as preserved by 
Boswell, is as racy to-day as when it was uttered; the wit has 
not lost by age, the illustrations can be applied to modern uses. 
We do not in the least agree with Mr. Montagu, the editor of the 
new Johnsoniana, a volume issued in honour of the centenary, that 
the plan of separating Johnson’s sayings “ from the encumber- 
ing text of Boswell will commend itself to the serious student, 
as well as to the languid reader.’ We do not profess to know 
the feelings of a languid reader—Mr. Montagu may be better 
acquainted with them—but that any serious student of Johnson 
should prefer reading his wit and wisdom in this snipped form 
is, we hope and believe, extremely improbable. 

One would like to think on this centenary of his death that 
Johnson is still a potent force in England, and may become 
more and more so. There is no fear of modern Englishmen 
imbibing his faults ; but it is much to be wished that they should 
imitate his robust virtues, his reverence, his detestation of cants 
his indomitable courage, his fidelity to conscience, his respect for 
order, his independence, and indifference to mere money-making. 
But the teaching of his life is infinitely varied, and every one 
who studies it may gain a different lesson. It will be well if the 
event celebrated to-day sends men back to their Boswell. That 
is the one authority upon which a fair judgment of Johnson 
can be based; and nowhere else in English literature is there 
so vivid a picture to be found of a great and good man. So 
long as that book is read will Johnson be remembered, and how 
can we honour his memory better than by reading it once 
more? It would be difficult to spend the winter evenings more 
pleasantly. 


FLORIEN.* 
Mr. Mertvate has a finer imagination for dramatic situations 
and for the poetry of passionate feeling than he has for the 
phases and mouldings of personal character. This is a fine 
play, which any of our elder dramatists, short of the very 
greatest, would have been proud to have written; but it is one in 
which all the higher passions seem to speak by the same voice, 
in which we do not discern, as we do in the greatest dramatist, 
not only the power of the imaginative utterance, but the 





* Floricn: a Tragedy, in Five Acts; and other Poems. By Herman Charles 





Merivale, London: Remington and Co. 
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variety of mould into which each individual mind has the 
power to pour that imaginative utterance. Except as re- 
gards the difference between sex and sex, Florien and her 
over speak the same dialect of passion; and even the old gold- 
smith, who suffers such grievous wrong, and who is (somewhat 
unnecessarily, one would think, considering the feebleness of his 
old age) murdered at the close of the tragedy, rises now and 
then to the more imaginative level, without betraying at all the 
special personality in which imagination should clothe itself 


when it speaks through his mouth. Take the very opening of 


the play, which is true poetry, but poetry in which you see no 
mark of the speaker’s individual character :— 

“Mary. No sign of Roy! Where is the trnant gone ? 

Futter. ’Tis a bad Roy, my child; a useless Roy, 

As idle as the leaves in summer time, 

Which sleep and nod the sunny hours away, 

Until the grip of antumn dries them up, 

And winter sweeps them from the face o’ the earth. 

So will it be with Roy—an idle lad, 

Making and marring poetry all] day, 

And ever dreaming of his destinies, 

Wrought out in work as cunning as mine own, 

And choicely carved in filagree and gold. 

But all his work is air-drawn ; mine is solid, 

And makes a solid man of me.”’ 
And this is the case all through. The?story of the apprentice’s 
madness and guilt is unrolled for us with fire and force; the 
passions on the power of which the plot turns are painted 
with a true poet’s intensity of feeling; but we do not 
seem to know any one of the characters, unless, per- 
haps, it be Tim and Dolly,—who are known simply by their 
lightness of heart and superficiality of character, — with 
any deeper individual knowledge at the close than we do 
at the beginning. We have fine delineations of passion; but 
not so much of Florien’s and Roy’s, as of woman’s and man’s. We 
have fine delineations of guilt; but, again, not so much of the 
forms which guilt takes in an individual soul, as of the form 
which it takes in every soul that has to choose between the 
claims of passion and the claims of duty. There is but little 
personal accent in the play, though much of human depth and 
tenderness. The situations are great and the poetry is true; but 
the special fascination which distinctly-marked personality 
exerts, is wanting. Wedo not find in Florien the distinctiveness 
which Goethe, for instance, gives to all the women of his great 
dramas. We do not tind in Roy that strength of indi- 
viduality which we discover in the merest accessories of a play 
of Shakespeare’s. With all its beauties, and they are great, 
Florien is rather a fine dramatic poem than a_ fine 
drama in which the play of character, and the effect of 
character on character, form the life of the whole. This is the 
ouly defect we can find with Mr. Merivale’s beautiful poem. 
The occasional songs are full of life; the poetry is as fresh 
as it is vivid, and never produces the slightest sense of effort 
or strain. There is so estheticism in the book, not a word 
which seems to have been studied, which seems to have been 
put there for the purpose of effect, or from the point of view of 
a self-conscious impressionism. Every line in the play is clear, 
healthy, and natural, and destitute of the attitudinising of the 
most modern school. 

For the expression of the central conception of the play,—the 
sudden kindling of an overmastering passion in an ambitious 
and inflammable nature, by a mere glance from a beautiful 
woman who seems to live in a world far above it, —Mr. Merivale’s 
powers are singularly well fitted. The apprentice’s self-distrust- 
ful, but on that account all the more inflammable passion, and 
its recklessness when once he believes that the object he seeks is 
within his reach, are drawn with great force. Here is his first 
account of the fair vision which ultimately so completely carries 
him away that he falls not only into madness, but into crime :— 


“Roy. I saw her too! a princess to the core, 
Surely a princess, with a winsome grace, 
None but herself can wear—an eye of light, 
That danced a measure full of merriment, 
Which did infect the very lips of her 
With half-a-hundred siniles, that in and out 
About the arching mouth played hide-and-seek, 
Vanished or e’er the gazer’s greedy eye 
Could fix them toa memory. But her voice 
Lives with me as she spoke, and spoke to me! 
Ob, Mary, am I mad with vanity ? 
Or when the dainty lady stepped away, 
Did she not bend a tender look on me, 
Which seemed to say—you please me, and remember.” 


And later on he gives this account of the suddenness of the 
transformation in his life :— 
“Roy. Ob, lady, Iam come by note of hand, 





ilps hae 
Scarce knowing, and scarce asking, what I wish! 
Onze day, when I was working in the sun, 
Whose golden blazon seemed to mock my toil 
On gems of mortal lustre—when my heart. 
Felt sick within of nothing, and my life 
Grew in its every-day mechanic round 
More void of purpose and more grey of hue— 
One strange enchantress, with a single wave 
Of her slight wand, made as her fairy foot 
Brushed by in passing, changed the universe 
A royal palace took the workshop’s place, 
The gems outshone the sun—my heart grew lizht,, 
And gladdened to a beating, burning thing! 
The grey was turned to rose, and purpose filled 
The void of longing. She had spoken once, 
And once looked on me! Then she passed away, 
But voice and look left this behind them—love !” 
And Florien herself is as suddenly seized and transformed by the 
intoxicating thrill of passion as the poor apprentice was. In her, 
too, the instantaneous thrill of the enchantment is very power- 
fully described :— 
“ Am I upon the verge ? the boy is there, 
Whose very luok quickened a pulse in me, 
Which never beat before, and gave a form 
To dreams and fancies which had gathered wild 
In an untrained, unlessoned, yearning heart, 
Which, reaching forth for something, found it not, 
But only wildered in its own amaze, 
Blank, sad, and tearless! Is he there, the boy ? 
I said I would not see him. If I do, 
The plunge is taken, and the future spreads 
A chartless sea of danger in the front, 
Threatening a shipwreck. No—he shall not come. 
Back to thy follies, Florien! for to thee 
One drop of Truth were as a draught of wine, 
Poisoned to murder! Thou art born to play, 
And be a plaything.” 
Of course a passion like this is not left to run its own course, 
It is made the instrument of criminal designs, under the guidance 
of a master-hand, and by it the apprentice is turned into the 
robber, and ultimately the murderer, of his benefactor who had 
taught him his trade. The scene in which Roy is encountered by 
Master Fuller, the goldsmith, in the very act of robbing him of 
the king’s jewels,—the scene is laid in the reign of James I..— 
and entreated by the old man to return into the path of humble 
virtue, and to save the life of his daughter, who is dying of her 
unrequited love, is a very effective one :— 
“Fun. Say, have you heard 
Of what has happened here ? the robberies 
That have been done? 
Roy. I ?—No. 
FUL. You lie. You did them. 
You did them, for I saw you. 
Roy. (sinking down with his head hidden) Shame! oh, 
shame ! 
Fut. I heard your whisper: Shame? ah, shame indeed 
Upon your father’s honourable breeding, 
Your mother’s stainless name! But the confession 
Shews yet the way to penitence. Look up, 
And listen to me. 


Roy. I will listen, sir, 
I cannot look. 
Fut. I knew you from the first 


Gailty of this ingratitude of wrong. 

Roy. How did you know ? 

Fun. I do not go to rest 
As early asI did. I cannot sleep 
As was my wont, since you destroyed my home, 
Blighting my Mary’s life. 

Roy. Upon my honour —— 

Fut. Still you appeal to that ? Well, be it so. 
I would not blame you more than your desert ; 
But Mary loved you. 


Roy. No! 

Fut. She is dying for it, 
To seal her love. 

Roy. I never knew of this. 


Fur. It may be so: I hope so: Listen on. 
It would have killed her, if a single breath 
Of such suspicion had but entered in 
The porches of her sense. She loves you, Roy, 
An@ she is dying. For her sake alone 
I kept the bitter secret of your sin, 
And I will keep it still, so you atone. 
Roy. And what atonement do you ask of me ? 
Fut. I have but waited till you came again ; 
Knowing you would, when you had ounce begun. 
Evil as you have been, you still are young, 
Nor are you yet allevil. There is time. 
Will you come back to us, and marry her ? 
Roy. Can I do this? and can you think of it ? 
Fut. It is to save her life. Not anything 
In the wide range of all the things to do 
Should be undone to save it. Will you—Roy » 
I can forgive, ay, and forget—as freely 
As Heaven itself can pardon and forget, 
If you will hear me. 
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Roy. (aside) Ts redemption here ? 
And mast I pass it by >—Master —— 
For. Yoa wiil! 
For you look up again. You are not evil: 
Your face defends you.” 


listen, Sir, I cannot look,” is as noble and simple a dramatic 
touch as the English drama has produced for many a day. But 
Rov is too deeply committed to his mistress for any escape, and 
the scene ends, of course, in the tragic way. The final act does 
not seem to us quite as powerful as the last ut one. Probably 
in genuine tragedy it seldom is. The crisis of the story must be 
more thrilling than the immediate consequence. Even Mucbeth 
culminates in the murder; though there, indeed, the different 
workings of guilty conscience in the two murderers are almost 
more awful than the murder itself. But the last portion of the 
last act, the glare and passion of the march against Macbeth’s 
castle, is more or less an anti-climax. In Othello, again, the 
crisis is passed when Desdemona is killed. Mr. Merivale does 
not succeed so well in painting the self-loathing conscience of the 
wretched murderer, as he had done in painting the horror and 
the struggle of the rush into crime itself. Still, the drama is 
a fine drama, and the poem still move certainly a fine poem. 

Of the “ other poems” it hardly becomes us to speak, as all 
of them have appeared some time or other in these columns. 
Bat we may just say that the dedicatory sonnet, but for the 
slight obscurity and conseqnent vagueness of the last few lines, 
in which even the correction of the erratum does not make every- 
thing plain, would be one of the most beautiful in the language. 
We cannot say too much of the beauty of the first ten lines. 
We would earnestly entreat Mr. Merivale in his next edition to 
bring the closing lines up to the level of all those which pre- 
cede it in lucidity and beauty. “ Florien” would, we imagine, 
make a fine acting play; for it is rapid in movement and 
strong in situation, though the play of personal characteristics 
is not in the highest sense dramatic. It is certainly a 
charming poem, which occupies to the full the imagination of 
the reader. 


THE REV. J. G. WOOD ON DOMESTIC PETS.* 

Ty Petland Revisited we have another of Mr. Wood’s delightful 
books about animals. ‘The great charm of his writing is that he 
treats of members of the animal, and even of the reptile and insect 
worlds, not as he would of species, or of families, but asindividuals. 
The following short passage indicates the spirit, and is an 
admirable example of the whole book. Mr. Wood is speaking 
of his cat, ‘ Pret,’ who was one of the prominent characters in 
his former book, Petland : —“ The breed is of French origin, and 
is, I believe, called ‘chinchilla’ by fanciers, on account of the 
softness and colour of the fur. But I know and care nothing 
about ‘fancy,’ and the points of ‘fancy’ animals, whether they 
be cats, dogs, poultry, pigeons, or singing-birds.” Thus briefly 
he disposes of all that part of the question, and applies himself 
to individual creatures, whether cat, dog, spider, butterfly, 
tortoise, or what not. 

This volume is divided into three distinct portions. The first 
part deals exclusively with cats, the second with dogs, and the 
third with ‘unconventional pets.’ To our minds, the section 
devoted to dogs is by far the most interesting, though Mr. 
Wood contends that cats are in all respects equal to dogs. We 
cannot help thinking that there cannot be a clearer demonstration 
of the error of this assertion than Mr. Wood’s own book. The 
anecdotes he relates of cats are certainly very amusing and inter- 
esting, and very wonderful; but we add to ourselves “ wonderful 
for cats,” for they do not compare in any way with the anecdotes 
of dogs which follow them. Mr. Wood is of opinion that the 
excessive sensitiveness and nervous excitability of cats is the 
cause of the lack of appreciation they meet with from man- 
kind. The nerves of some creatures are so highly strung, 
that it is scarcely possible to treat them with sufficient 
gentleness to secure their complete confidence, and therefore 
the capabilities of their natures remain always unknown to us. 
Mr. Wood puts his theory into practice in the case of his own 
pet cat, ‘ Pret ;’ and he certainly deserved success in his experi- 
ment, for ‘Pret’ was treated by him with more than the fore- 
thought and indulgence which would usually be shown by a 
parent ; and in return, ‘ Pret’ gave to him his warmest affection 
and most complete confidence, and—more than the trouble of a 
child. It does not appear to us, however, that even this favoured 
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cat reached the level to which many dogs have risen under 
less auspicious circumstances. Mr. Wood also gives it as 


| his opinion that cats are more special and exclusive in their 
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affections than dogs, and says that, whereas a dog loves every 


That is powerful, and the art which makes Roy say, “I will | one indiscriminately who is fairly kind to it, a cat only loves one 


person, and only that one if he or she understands its exceed- 
ingly sensitive temperament, but that that one it loves 
devotedly and relies on implicitly. Most cats, Mr. Wood says, 
have to pass their little existences without meeting any one who 
responds to the calls made upon their sympathies. In this last 
remark we heartily agree with Mr. Wood; but we should 
reverse the first proposition. It is the cat generally that com- 
placently takes its place, purring friendlily, on the knee of any 
amiable stranger, and the dog generally that gives its exclusive 
devotion to its own master. Still, though not going so faras Mr 
Wood goes, in placing the cat on a level with the dog, we 
entirely concur with him when he says that cats are very sensi- 
tive creatures, very little understood and poorly appreciated by 
the generality of people, and allowed to suffer untold miseries 
without exciting interest enough to stir up the humane to their 
protection. Mr. Wood dwells especially upon the fate of cats 
in town-houses periodically vacated by their inhabitants, who 
leave them in the hands of a “care-taker” on board-wages, 
utterly regardless of the destiny awaiting “the cat” under such 
circumstances. The cat, accustomel to her daily meals, her 
fireside and her comfortable bed, finds herself suddeuly without 
food and without a home. In London she is too often snapped 
up by those horrible wretches who kill cats for the sake of their 
skins. It is thought necessary that the skin shoul be stripped 
from the body while it is still warm, and too many instances 
have been known of cats nailed while alive to a board, the skin 
torn from the body, and the still breathing animal flung aside 
to die. Should she escape such a fate—or, still worse, that of 
being dissected alive for the sake of “ science”—she becomes, 
among cats, what the “street-arab”” is among children. She 
prowls about the squares, catching birds where she can; when 
there are no birds, slinking into houses and stealing, fearing the 
voice or step of a human being, and totally altered in looks and 
character. 

Such, no doubt, is the melancholy fate of many a quondam pet, 
and very shocking it is to think of the suffering which really 
kind people allow to overtake the animals dependent upon them 
from sheer thougltlessness alone. Mr. Wood relates one very 
remarkable anecdote of a cat that was born and lived for some 
time on the West Coast of Scotland, and whose master re- 
moved subsequently to a farm on the East Coast :— 

“ There were no cross-railways in those days, so that the man had to 
take all his goods and implements by ship, and thinking to do the cat 
a kindness, he left her in her old home. Some weeks after he had 
settled down in his farm he came home from his work, and found his 
cat waiting for him. How she had found out his residence, and how 
she crossed the wild country, which she had never seen, and which ia 
cut up by lakes and mountains, it is impossible to say.” 

Those who have followed the fortunes of ‘Pret’ with interest 
in Petland, will find the end of his career, as told in Petland 
Revisited, no less interesting. ‘ Pret’s’ tastes were peculiar ; he 
had a violent predilection for food well saturated with cayenne 
pepper. But the peculiarity of his tastes was not more unique 
than the depth of his gratitude :— 

“ He is, with regard to his meals, a most grateful cat ; and, how- 

ever hungry he may be, never thinks of eating until be has purred 
his thanks, and rubbed his head against my hand. This trait of 
character was once displayed in a most affecting manner. One 
day ‘Pret’ had been shut-up in the loft, on account of a 
lady visitor who had a strange antipathy to cats. I was gone to 
town that day, and did not return till after midnight. As I was 
going upstaiis I heard ‘ Pret’s’ voice calling me in a very anxious 
manner, and, on inquiry, I found that the poor cat had been forgotten, 
and had been shut up daring the whole day without a morsel of food 
ora drop of milk. Of course, 1 immediately procured some milk 
and meat for him, ane carried it up to him. The poor creature was 
half-wild with happiness when he heard my footsteps, and on 
seeing the plate of meat and saucer of milk he flew at them like 
a mad thing. But scarcely had he lapped a drop of milk when 
he left the saucer, came up to me with loud purring, and caressed 
me, as if to express his thanks. Then he went to the plate, 
but only just touched it with his nose, and again came to thank me 
for having attended to his wants both of food and drink. It quite 
brought the moisture to my eyes to see the affectionate creature, 
though nearly wild with hunger and thirst, refraining from enjoying 
his food until he had returned thanks.” 
Wonderfully touching as this trait in ‘ Pret’s’ character is, it 
does not equal in pathos the closing episode in the life of a little 
Scotch terrier, which is one of the most affecting little stories 
we have ever read :— 

“When, in 1866, my niece, Miss Janet 8S, Ii——g, was at the 
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boarding-school of Miss H——, Avenue de Neuilly, she had lessons 
in painting from M. H——n. At the beginning of the session, he 
told my niece a few anecdotes about his little Scotch terrier, called 
‘Médore.’ He was obliged to leave Paris for a time, and not being 
able to take the dog with him, left it in charge of a friend. By some 
curious chance the friend was called suddenly to St. Petersbury, and, 
not knowing what to do with the little creature, took it with him. 
Both man and dog reached St. Petersburg safely ; buat shortly after 
their arrival the dog was lost, and, though every effort was made to 
recover it, M. H——n’s friend was obliged to write and say that 
* Médore’ was hopelessly lost. About the end of May, some months 
after the letter had been received, M. H——n came as usual 
to give his lesson. He seemed in great grief, and in broken 
accents asked to be excused from giving the lesson, as he was quite 
incapable of it. ‘My poor little dog! my poor little dog!’ was all 
that he could say for some time. At last, being encouraged by his 
pupil's sympathy, he told her the whole story. For some time a 
miserable, half-starved dog, covered with scars aud bruises, had per- 
sisted in scraping at his door; and the servants, being annoyed by 
its persistence, kicked the dog downstairs repeatedly. But as soon 
as it recovered from its fall it returned to the door, and renewed 
the scratching. Whenever Mr. If n entered or left the house, 
the dog kept jumping upon him and trying in every way to 
attract his attention. At Jast an idea flashed across his mind. 
Could this disreputable-looking animal be by any possible chance 
the dog which had been lost at St. Petersburg? He fixed his eyes 
upon it, and said, ‘Médore!’ The dog gave a piercing cry, and fell at 
his feet. He picked it up, carried it into the house, and laid it gently 
ona sofa. But ‘Médore’ was dead.” 
Any one who can fail to appreciate the intense pathos of 
this little story, the cruel trial to the little animal who had 
travelled alone those thousands of weary miles to have 
to plead so long to his own master for recognition, and 
the feelings of the poor master when he realised the 
suffering he had caused to his faithful little dog—suffering 
a hundred times more bitter, we venture to affirm, than all the 
trials and privations of the road—must carry a heart in his 
bosom with a blind side for the animal world around him. 
Unfortunately, we believe, there are many such persons in the 
world; many who are utterly incapable of feeling for the 
pains or pleasures of the brute creation; who, in fact, have 
not awakened to the fact that animals can feel gennine love. 
In many cases, we believe sincerely that this state of mind 
arises from no fault in the individuals who exhibit it, but from 
a species of mental blindness, which we hope the growing con- 
cern for animals in the present day may do much to cure. But, 
quite putting aside the case of all creatures that are exposed 
to absolute cruelty or brutality, how much suffering does 
not this mental blindness cause to countless small animals, 
—‘‘pets” as they are erroneously (or ironically ) called ? 
How many little birds are left in dark—often empty— 
rooms, fed perhaps regularly, perhaps irregularly, but never 
spoken to, never caressed, left alone to chirp their little 
song into vacancy, when a little notice, a little attention, 
would be so richly repaid! The little wings would flutter with 
pleasure, and the little throats swell with musical gratitude, 
when the step only of the kind friend approached. The little 
trouble of carrying the “pet” to the sunny side of the 
house, to a room where its friends are sitting, would 
open a veritable paradise to the little prisoner, de- 
barred from its free life and its flights under the blue 
sky. Just in the same way, a dog or a cat lives out 
its days without a pat or a loving word, when a little real 
kindness and thought rarely fails to be repaid ten-fold. ‘ But,’ 
it may be objected, ‘ one cannot show love to animals when one 
does not feel it !’—‘ No, certainly not,’ we answer. ‘ But then, 
why have them ?’ The cat you may insist upon to keep away mice, 
and the dog to guard the house; but why the “ pets”? Those who 
do not feel the power in themselves to make an animal happy— 
really happy, not merely to keep it alive—should not have one. 
Many persons who would refuse a plant because it would not 
get sun or air enough in their house, would not think of re- 
fusing an animal on the ground that it would not get happiness 
enough. In this context we will quote part of the concluding 
passage of Mr. Wood’s volume :— 





“Man is the highest being that the lower creatures can compre- 
hend, and stancs before them as a visible deity, bearing in his hands 
illimitable power to bless, to injure, or to destroy. It is a high posi- 
tion, and carries with it no light responsibility. ..... The Divine 
law of universal love endures no limits, and refuses to be confined 
within the narrow boundaries of erced, race, locality, or rank ; and 
we are bound by the very conditions of existence to reflect, however 
feebly, the beams of Divine love so lavishly poured on ourselves.” 


We cannot refrain from quoting one more anecdote of a very 
different character to that of little ‘Médore.’ The conduct of 
‘Médore’ was a wonderful evidence of the depth and tenacity 


. . ae 
about to relate, is a no less wonderful evidence of the subtlety 
and sagacity which a dog is capable of exhibiting, though it 
was, in this case, of a most uncanny nature :— 

“ A dog belonging to the B——’s, which was a great favourite of 
theirs, and regarded as of thoroughly irreproachable training, wag 
charged by some of their neighbours with worrying sheep at night, 
The family rebutted this charge, on the ground that the dog Was 
fastened into their kitchen at night, and was never Ict out until the 
servants came down inthe morning. The farmers, however, persisted 
that they knew the dog well, and had seen him going from the sheep. 
fold, though he had managed to escape them. When this was urged go 
strongly as to make it imperative on the B——’s to take some farther 
steps, one of the daughters volunteered to sleep in the kitchen and 
watch the dog’s behaviour. When they made-up the young lady’sbedthe 
dog looked very restless and strange, but by-and-bye he settled down 
and all was silent. A little after midnight he got up, came to the 
bed, and sniffed about till he was satisfied that the lady was not 
awake. Then he leaped into the window seat, lifted the catch of 
the shutters, and opened them. Then he undid the latch of the 
window, which he opened, and then disappeared. After a long 
interval he came back, closed and fastened the window and shutters, 
and finished by licking his own feet and the marks which he had left 
by springing on the floor. To the terror of the seeming sleeper 
he now came and closely scrutinised her; but she kept still, 
and he at last went off to his own bed. As soon as sho 
heard the servants stirring, the lady rose softly, and slipped 
through the door. But the guilty dog had marked her. He sprang 
up and made a dash at her with undisguised fury, for he saw that 
his secret had been discovered and his character blasted by one 
whom he now regarded as a hateful spy. Fortunately she got the 
door fast shut in time, and at once a!armed the house. But the dog 
was now so furious that no one dared to go into the kitchen, and at 
last a gun was brought, pointed through an aperture, and he was 
shot dead,’’ 

Although descriptions and little histories of “ unconventional 
pets” occupy nearly half this volume, we shall be obliged to give 
them very scant notice, as we have already outrun our space; but 
we may assure our readers that they are very well worthy of their 
perusal. A multitude of small animals, reptiles and insects are 
discussed in a most interesting and amusing manner,—even 
butterflies, when in skilful and sympathetic keeping, giving 
evidence of intelligence and affection—two having been the pets of 
one lady for eighteen months. The chameleon has been studied 
carefully by Mr. Wood ; and he gives it as his opinion that many 
of these reptiles die, when in captivity, from thirst. They cannot 
drink in the ordinary way out of a saucer or any vessel ; but they 
imbibe quantities of moisture when it is poured upon the branch 
of the tree upon which they live. The illustrations in Petland 
Revisited are many of them very pretty, and the book would 
make an excellent Christmas present to any lover of animals. 

THE LOVER’S CREED.* 

“Onr, and one only, is the lover’s creed,’—at least in Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey’s pleasant story; though it must be confessed 
that from the standpoint of some novelists such a sharp limita- 
tion of possibilities would probably be intolerable. Mrs. Hoey’s 
three pairs of lovers, although two of them elect to spend the 
best part of their lives apart, are true to their creed, and wisely 
eschew all forms of what Pepys somewhat euphemistically 
termed “ meandering.” The book has neither the strength of plot 
of Out of Court, nor the gentle pathos of The Blossoming of an 
Aloe ; its stracture is slight—perhaps too slight—but the time 
has happily not yet arrived when a tale of true love in practised 
hands has lost its fascination. 

Mavis Wynne, the heroine, is the daughter of a rather unneces- 
sarily brutal farmer, tenant of Squire Bassett, “scholar and 
gentleman,” who is accounted a widower with anonly son. Jack 
Bassett, boyish, generous, and true-hearted, comes home from 
his Sandhurst studies, just as Mavis, who has been brought 
up with her dead mother’s relations, returns to Fieldflower 
Farm. The children—for in 1854 Sandhurst cadets were 
well in their teens—fall, naturally and gracefully, in love. 
The Squire’s prospects are suddenly clouded by the unfavour- 
able termination of one of those mysterious lawsuits which lie 
in wait for the upright ; and Jack must forego the Dragoons and 
seek a commission in the Rifle Brigade, bound for Gallipoli and 
the Russian campaign. The lovers part in the “ Dame’s Parlour” 
of the old Cheshire farmhouse, as lovers must to the end of 
time; and Mavis, innocent of the world, but realising their 
difference of station, and understanding that the Squire 
would “mind” their engagement, consents to conceal it. 
Jack sails for the East; and Wynne, too favourably 
estimated as “a bit of a_ brute,’ suddenly announces 
to Mavis and his poor cowed wife that he and they are 
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to start at once for Australia. The girl and her stepmother 
go to Liverpool to make their preparations for the voyage, and 
the latter dies broken-hearted]. Mavis decides to leave her 
pratal father, and runs away to a governesses’ institute in the 
dim regions of the Euston Road. Perhaps the best part of the 
plot is the way in which all traces of her are now naturally, but 
surely, obliterated. Here she meets Madame Vivian, and 
accompanies her to Brittany as companion to her only daughter, 
Sybil. Mavis, now Margaret Warne, devotes herself to the 
interests of the Vivians, like the trae-hearted girl she is, and 
writes rather long letters to Jack, till the sword of Damocles 
falls in the shape of an announcement in the 7'iimes —even then 
the Times occasionally disseminated wrong intelligence—of 
Jack’s death in the allied camp. Mavis staggers under her 
cruel fate; but the strength of character, previously indicated 
in her relations to her father and stepmother, asserts itself, 
and though “ her past has died,” she struggles bravely 
on, seeking interests in the quiet Brittany home, and strongly 
drawn towards Madame Vivian by a companionship in suffer- 
ing. But Jack, severely wounded at Inkerman, has come 
home to Bassett, and told all to his father, who receives it with 
a sympathy too rare in such cases, It must be confessed, 
however, that he conducts his cause well; and his simple, proud 
words, “I hate even to seem to plead for her, father,” might 
have touched a harder heart than the Squire’s. The two join 
hands in quest of the lost girl; while she, like another Evan- 
geline, finds no “angel of God” to tell her that René de 
Rastacq, Sybil’s lover, also home from the Crimea, is Jack’s 
friend, whom he has saved from the valley of death at Inker- 
man. Meanwhile, Jack must sail for Melbourne to follow ont 
the single clue left to him. There he lears that Mavis had not 
accompanied her father ; and he starts up country merely to act 
as coroner and jury on the body of the murdered Wynne. 
Returning to Bassett, he finds his father has gone to the Brittany 
chateau. The plot now begins to unravel itself. The mystery, 
which the readers must learn for themselves, clears away, and the 
faithful lovers are rewarded after their kind. 


Slight though the plot, there is good and trae workmanship 
in The Tover’s Creed. Mavis is as fresh as her name; and if 
there is a fault to be found with her, it is that she does not 
speak quite enough. She is revealed, rather than self-revealing. 
Jack is simple, natural, and true-hearted. No thought of doubt 
crosses his mind, though the long months pass; and, thanks 
to the general administrative chaos in the Crimea—of which 
the absence of postal arrangements was an insignificant item— 
no letters from Mavis reach the camp. If the seven pages of 
description of Fieldflower Farm scem a little out of scale, the 
brief glimpses of Australian life are touched with a firm hand ; 
and though the scene when René de Rastacq declares his love 
for Sybil strikes one as a little unreal, there is unmistakeable 
strength in the description of Mavis’s ready offer of her 
life for Sybil in the Roche du Diable Pass. And there 
are some good minor characters in the book. There is 
Miss Nestle, the Squire's housekeeper, the prim, faithful 
woman of a vanished type, with her unconscious sententious- 
ness, her jams, and her ready suspicions of the dangerous nature 
of the heroine’s attractions. Mr. Dexter, the family lawyer, 
slightly drawn but still alive, is made the exponent of what are 
probably the writer’s own views as to the real meaning of the 
pomp and circumstance of war,—“ their advances, operations, 
evolutions, steady fire, closing up, falling back in good order, 
and all the rest of it. What does the simplest bit of all that 
jargon imply but suffering to man and beast, a woeful waste of 
precious life and hard-earned money, all incurred for the attain- 
ment of some object to be cheerfully relinquished by the next 
generation 2” Let Mr. Richard look to woman’s suffrage as the 
one star of hope amid the storm-clouds of gathering armaments 
and mustering squadrons. There is, too, a real understanding 
of animals, as rare as it is pleasant. ‘Isaac,’ the Wynnes’ 
cat, with whom the Squire makes friends, and who 
“gradually trained the man to his own harmless, happy 
ways”—ah! if London cats were really as “harmless” as 
they are presumably “ happy ” !—and ‘ Belshazzar’ the parrot, 
detested alike by ‘Isaac’ and ‘Trotty Veck’ the terrier, are 
studies from life. And there is quiet humour in the meeting 
between ‘'Trotty Veck,’ and ‘Isaac,’ to which the Squire had 
looked forward with natural misgiving. ‘‘ He sniffed at ‘Isaac’ 
for a moment; this attention was acknowledged by a yawn and 
a stretch, expressive of patronage as well as leisurely com- 
posure on the part of the cat. Presently, ‘Trotty’ lay down 





amicably by the side of the footstool, and they had a long sleep 
together, equivalent to the ‘drink’ which seals the bond of 
certain human amities.” For why; ‘Trotty Veck’ and ‘ Isaac’ 
were already intimately acquainted, having been in the habit 
of meeting every day, unknown to the Squire, during the court- 
ship of Mavis and Jack. 

The illustrations are unequal, and hardly seem to interpret the 
writer's mind. The glimpses of landscape are sometimes well 
handled; but one does not readily recognise Mavis with her 
“erect carriage and steady, graceful gait,” in the rather dowdy 
girl sitting with her schoolboy-lover on the top of the old tower. 
René, telling his love to Sybil, and attired like the third officer 
of a P. and O. steamship, is stumbling forward after a manner 
which is positively dangerous. Under such circumstances, it is 
perhaps difficult to look graceful—we are not all Black Bruns- 
wickers—but to bend both knees at once in this fashion is at 
least rash. 





TWO GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS.* 
“Or making many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness to tlie flesh.” Thus wrote the wisest of men; but 
his words find scant observance in these later days, especially 
at the hands of the great Society whose chief aim it is to spread 
far and wide the knowledge of the Book in which Solomon’s 
wisdom is handed down to us. The S.P.C.K. is one of the largest 
agencies existing for the publication of books; science, history, and 
light literature of a wholesome tendency, sharing its patronage 
with Bibles, Prayer-books, and tracts. It is, or ought to be, in 
these days of universal education, a great power in the hands of 
the Church of England, which raises its income among its mem- 
bers, and entirely controls its expenditure, amounting to more 
than £30,000 a year. Thisis derived mainly from subscriptions, 
but partly also from the profits of an enormous publishing 
business, which sends out over 700;000 Bibles yearly, besides great 
numbers of other books. Most of the income of the Society is 
spent on foreign missions; but it is also a liberal supporter of 
parochial lending-libraries and of Sunday-schools, besides assist- 
ing emigrants by supplying them gratis with handbooks to the 
priscipal British Colonies ; and it translates the Scriptures 
into all the languages of the earth. The Society has 
now been nearly two hundred years in existence, and 
shows every sign of vitality; but its work is so un- 
obtrusive and so quietly conducted, that many people fail to 
realise the amount of assistauce that it has given to religious 
knowledge during the last century. The light literature that it 
publishes is usually of an excellent kind, healthy in tone, without 
being goody, and well adapted to the various tastes of young 
readers at various stages on the road to maturity. Such are 
the two books now before us, of which one is especially suited 
to girls between sixteen and twenty, whilst the other is rather 
intended for boys. The girls have decidedly the best of the 
two, for The Prisoner's Daughter is a very charming story. 
It is a tale of love,— 
“ Love that is fire within us, and light above, 
And lives by grace of nothing but of love,” 

and the subject is very pleasantly and delicately treated. The 
love between the high-born French girl, whose father is a 
prisoner-of-war on parole at Winchester, and the gallant young 
Englishman, whose father fills the ungracious office of gaoler, 
struggles into existence, surmounts all obstacles, and wins its 
final victory, in spite of all the international hatreds of the age, 
and the pride and prejudice of the respective fathers, quite in 
the good old-fashioned way that has been described in every 
book that truly reflects human nature, from Genesis down- 
wards. Stale as is the old story, it yet has the power of touch- 
ing young hearts in every generation as deeply as though the 
passion of love were the one new thing under the sun. Its 
antiquity aud its every-day occurrence do but enhance its charm; 
because love is the one incalculable event that may probably occur 
in every life, the unknown quantity without which no forecast can 
confidently be made as to any man’s future. It may be merely 
an incident in the lives of some few exceptional people; but the 
average man is made or marred by his love or his marriage, 
fortunate or unfortunate, wise or foolish, as it may be. And if 
this be true of men, how infinitely more so is it the case with 
women, and how reasonable is a girl's interest in the sentiment 
which may one day so entirely possess her, as to change the 
whole complexion of her existence, physically and mentally ! 











* The Prisoner’s Daughter: a Story of 1758. By Esmé Stuart.—The Mutiny of 
o ° seal By Frankfort Moore. Illustrated by W. H.Overend. London: 
»P.C,K,. 
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And how enticing are the glimpses into that enchanted land of | 
dreams which has been rightly described as “ Fool’s Paradise ;” 
yet which is, after all, better than anything else vpon 
earth, so long as the vision lasts. The heroine of our story 
is blessed with an ideal lover, worthy of her love and faith; he 
deserves his prize, as well by tbe delicacy with which he con- 
ducts his courtship, as by the constancy with which he 
clings to the forlorn hope of success, during long years 
of separation and silence. Very charming is the portrait 
of the fair Jacquette, whose devotion to her father leads 
her through many dangers to share his exile and poverty ; 
and very true to nature is the scene in which she begins by 
lecturing the English captain, and ends by discovering that she 
loves him, and acknowledging the fact. The secondary love- 
affairs of the Winchester tailor’s daughter are amusing; and we 
would venture to recommend a few of Bridget’s love-tests of 
the last century to love-lorn damsels of the present day. We 
have ourselves known several young women who attributed 
mystic power to a whole skin of a well-pared apple, cast over 
the left shoulder, and forming a cabalistic letter on the floor ; 
but the dumb cake is new to us, and must certainly be a severe 
test of the sincerity of affection, entailing, as it does, a long 
silence :— 

“The dumb cake ?’ asked Jaequette, astonished and laughing. 
‘ Are there ever talking cakes?’ ‘It is an English custom which is 
called by this name,’ said Bridget, who would not langh, believing too 
much in the efficacy of the dumb.cake to make fan of it. ‘The worst 
is three people must do it, but I asked two friends to come one evening 
and try; for I must tell you that two must make it, two bake it, two 
break it, and the third put it under each of their pillows, only no word 
must bespoken all the time. LT assure you that was no easy condition, 
bat we did it, and I did dream of a man, and I feel sure it was Berry, 
only in my dream I only saw his back. Then whenever 1 pare an 
apple I try not to break the rind all the way round, and then if I 
sneceed I throw it over my left shoulder. Nearly always it makes a 
B—that is for Berry ; and if not it is a K for King,’ ” 
‘The egg test and the bay-leaves are also original, and we should 
like to know if they are still practised in the good town of 
Winchester :— 

“« Patience is no good without hope,’ said Bridget. ‘IT know what 
T will do, madam; to-morrow I will get you five bay-leaves, and at 
night you must pin four of them to the four corners of your pillow, 
and the fifth to the middle, and then if you dream of the Captain, 
you may be almost sure you'll marry him before two years are past. 
And if that don’s succeed, [ll boil an egg hard and take ont the yolk, 
and then fill it up with salt, and you must eat it at night without 
speaking or drinking after it; and then you are sure to dream of 
your future husband, The egg test isn’t so pleasant or easy as the 
bay-leaves, but some say it’s more sure.’ Jacquette could not forbear 
a smile, which did her good, as she answered, ‘ Don’t you remember, 
Bridget, how you snid that these tests were no good because they 
came wrong about Mr. Berry?’ ‘So they did; but who knows 
whether I did not forget some portion of them ?’ ” 


Miss Stuart gives us a good description of middle-class life 
in 1758, lightly sketched-ia, but with so much semblauce of 
truth that it is difficult to believe that she herself has never sat 
at the hospitable board of the worthy tailor, and heard his wife 
offer the Freach Marquis her favourite recipe for posset , while 
Mr. Chase can scarcely be diverted from his favourite topic of 
the English naval victories, by all the efforts of his wife and 
daughter, combined with his own good intentions of respecting 
the feelings of his guests and steering clear of all allusions to 
the war. 

The Mutiny on the ‘Albatross’ is, as its name implies, a book 





of naval adventures, well told and interesting; but the story 
is completely cut in two in the middle,—the connection between 
the hero's boyhood and his youth being so very slender 
that the beginning and end have scarcely anything to do 
with each other, and would, we think, have been better 
arranged as two short stories than as ove long one. Besides 
this defect, the true hero of the two divisions of the book 
is not Leo Cloudesley, who is their sole connecting link. 


In the earlier half of the story, the most prominent and in- | ’ 
; great names stand out prominent, there are many which it would be 


teresting personage is Leo's grandfather, the gallaut Trafalgar 
veteran who dies of the exposure consequent on rescuing a ship- 
wrecked crew. ‘The description of the wreck is excellent; and 
the figure of the old man is heroic as he takes command of the 
boatmen on the pier, who would have despaired of the possi- 
bility of a rescue, not for lack of courage, but for lack of a 
leader. He steers the boat through night and storm, and saves 
the drowning men, bnoyed-up by the brave spirit that overcomes 
for the moment the weakness of his seventy-six years. Then 
he takes to his bed, and dies a few weeks after, on the anni- 
versary of Trafalgar :— 





“ Suddenly the lady gave a start and cried out, looking towards the 


eet 
house. There, at the door, stood the old captain, wearing the uniform 
he had wern long years befora, and with his sword buckled on, Ho 
stood at the door, leaning upon the boatswain’s shonlder; then he 
tottered forward a few steps, looked up at the flag, drew his sword 
with trembling hands, and saluted the coloarg. Miss Halbert 
hastened forward.—‘ Doar father, let me help you back to the 
house now,’ she said.— Yes, dear, yes,’ ho murmured ; but suddenly 
he turned back. ‘No,’ he cried, in a strange voice, ‘no; this is not 
a day for me to lie in my bed. We did not lie in our hammookg 
aboard the ‘Téméraire’ on this day, long ago—but some of us lay 
very still before night. See! there the ensign is hoisted; stand 
to salute the king’s flag! The deck is cleared for action. What! the 
Admiral is signalling to the fleet ? What is the signal that is flying ? 
Why are they cheering from ship to ship? Ah, read the flags ; 
shout it out—-let tho ship’s company hear it: “ England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” Cheer! let them cheer!’ ,.,,, 
The old officer tottered, and should have fallen, but that he wag 
upheld by his daughter and the boatswain. They helped him to the 
seat; for a few moments ha sat breathing hard, with his eyes closed, 
After a few moments of silence, he opsned his eyes, looked at Leo 
kneeling by the chair, and laid his hand upon the boy’s head. ‘Tho 
captain’s watch on deck is come, my boy,’ he murmured. ‘I’m going 
aloft. Ready, Admiral, ready!’ ‘Then his eyes closed, and that 
gallant soul went to his reward.” 

His daughter and his faithful boatswain follow him soon 
afterwards to the grave, leaving Leo and the reader to make 
acquaintance with an entirely new set of characters; whioh is tire- 
some, in the middle of a book. Leo's history is uneventful for 
some years, and is only resumed in detail when he starts ona 
long voyage; and he is a passenger on board the ‘ Albatross’ 
(with the lady of his love, and her mother), when the mutiny 
takes place. The revolt of the Lascars and coolies against the 
handful of white men on board is told with great power, and the 
interest well kept up to the end. But although Leo behaves 
gallantly, yet in this part of the story also he plays a minor 
part, the hero of the mutiny being the captain of the ‘ Alba- 
tros,’ the mate taking a good second place in the interest of 
the reader. Edith Bentham is a mere figure of straw, and her 
mother not much more; the ladies are only introduced in order to 
intensify the horror of the black rebellion, and the most agreeable 
female character is Mrs. Brown, the stewardess. She is a host in 
herself, with her ready resource, undaunted spirit, and undoubting 
faith in the men of her own colour. She is given to pithy sayings; 
and her advice in case of shipwreck on a desert island deserves 
quotation for its originality :— 

“«Tt will help ta cheer up the ladies,’ she said in an undertone to 
Leo. ‘It will help to cheer them up if you dine all together, and it’s 
best to give the tabla its old civilised look. Whenever you get 
wrecked on a desert island, Mr. Cloudeasley, you don’t go trying to 
save such things as pots or kettlea, but du your best to bring ashore 
a china ornament, or a gilt mirror, or something of that sort that will 
make you believe you are liviug in a civilised country. Take my 
advice, sir; rescue a newspaper from the wreck, and lay it neatly 
folded up every morning on your tale, even if your table is only the 
stump of atree. That will prevent you from ever dying of loneli- 
ness.’—‘ Thank you, Mrs. Brown,’ said Leo, with a laugh. ‘I promise 
you faithfully that the first time I am wrecked on a desert island, I 
shall take your advice.’ ”’ 


Everything ends well, and the book will be read with pleasure 
by the young folks, notwithstanding the obvious defects which 
we have pointed out. It is to be regretted that so much 
exciting adventure and graphic narrative should be spun together 
on such a feeble thread. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eR 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Stories of the Italian Artists. By the Author of “ Belt and Spar.” 
(Seeley and Co.).—If we have a fault to find with this very pleasant 
book, it is that the canvass is too much crowded with figures. 
Perhaps this could hardly be helped. Italy, for the three centuries 
and a half that began with the flourishing of Cimabue (born 1240) 
was extraordinarily fertile of artistic genius. There was a positive 
multitude of painters, sculptors, and architects; and though a few 


impossible to omit. Vasari is, so to speak, the Hercdotus of this 
period, at least on the artistic side of its history. He wished to tel 
the truth (thongh Professor Sayce will not allow this of Herodotus) ; 
but he was credulous, and he had some prejudices. And he 
certainly is extraordinarily vivid. Who cannot see old Spinello 
waking at night with a dreadfnl dream of the Lucifer, whom he had 
just been painting, with his “ affrighted air and wide, staring eyes”? 
or does not enjoy the humorous proceedings of Branellescho when he 
was building the Duomo at Florence ? The book is full of delightfal 
reading, carefully chosen from a rich treasury of curiosities. 
Daffodil and the Crotéizaxicans. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan.) 
—Daffodil is a little girl who, by help of finding an elf-cup, and ful- 
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fling certain other conditions, is able to visit a certain frog-world 


ander the water, and to return therefrom with her experiences. ’ The 
etiquette of the world of the Croiixaxicans (the “inimitable Croiixaxi- 
sans,” as they call themselves), their hign-bred contempt for beetles, 
aan beings, and’ other inferior creatures, and all the curiosities of 
this under-world are described by Mrs. Webster with much ingenuity. 
We are bound to say that we should have liked to have had the fan a 
little more langhter-compelling. There are amusing things in the 
pook, of course, as, @g., the passage which reminds us of Sancho 
Panza in Barataria, when the Professor of Everything restricts 
Daffodil’s dinner to what will not interfere with ber power of learn- 
ing ; the verses, too, are humorous. Mrs. Webster is sure to do well 
this part of her work, whether it be the grave or the gay that is 
wanted,—and there is some effective satire on various shams, political 
and other; tut on the whole, we must confess to a certain dis- 
appointment, which was all the greater because we had high expecta- 
tions of pleasure when a writer of Mrs. Webster’s genius condescended 
to amuse us. 

ABand of Three. By L. T. Meade. (Isbister.)—The “ three” are 
three daughters of two itinerant musicians, the father an English- 
man, the mother Italian; and a very pretty story it is that Miss 
Meade makes out of their experiences. Dulcie is the eldest, careful 
and prematurely aged, Peachie the beauty of the family, and Angel 
the darling of her sisters. ‘The dramatic element of the tale is sup- 
plied by the adventure of this little one, when she is kidnapped to be 
turned into a theatre fairy. This is a particularly well written and 
effective story. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. By W. Clark Russell. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—In these papers (whether they have all been published before, we 
do nop know, but one, “My Lord’s Adventure,’ we certainly 
remember), Mr. Clark discourses on a variety of topics in which he 
isvery muchathome. He pays a visit to the ‘ Victory,’ and criticises 
very properly, as it seems to us, the want of reverence which has 
made so many alterations in the old ship’s fitting ; he describes Jack’s 
doings afloat and ashore ; he has a word for the shipowners who send 
their ships to sea too heavily laden for safety ; he describes the ’long- 
shore-man, and various other specimens of those who do their 
“business in great waters.’ And what he says is always we!l said 
and to the point, the outcome of a genuine experience, expressed by 
one who has no common amount of the literary gift. This is a eollec- 
tion of miscellanies which are as instructive as they are readable. 

The Boy’s Own Book (Crosby, Lockwood and Co.) is too well known 
toneed description or recommendation. Let it suffice to say that the 
edition before us has been brought up to the present time. The 
latest revisions of cricket and lawn-tennis rules, for instance, are 
included ; and due attention has been paid to such later introductions 
as lacrosse, base-ball, &c. 

The Strength of Her Youth. By Sarah Doudney.  (Isbister.)— 
Viola Dacie, discontented with poverty and dulness at home, goes on 
a visit to a wealthy aunt, and plunges into the gaieties of the great 
world. She is intended to make a great match, but her heart is too 
strong for her, and she falls in love with a detrimental. He too 
loves, but he is not brave enough to face “love in a cottage;” and 
Viola comes home, disenchanted, but happily too sensible to pine, 
and in the end finds her happiness. The story is simple enough, 
and has been told in substance before ; but Miss Doudney handles it 
well. The three sisters—the saint-like Alice, ambitious Viola, and 
boisterous Ruth—are well drawn; so is the old dowager, Lady 
Ryder. Fanny Hood is too sly and plotting. A girl would hardly 
deliberately plan to advise a possible rival to wear what would be 
least becoming to her. 

The Woman with Two Words. By Sarah Tytler. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—This is the story of the mother of Thomas A Becket, how 
she made her way from the East to London with only the two words, 
“Gilbert” and ‘London,’ and so managed to find her lover. 
There are some carefully studied pictures of the time—among them 
Edgar the Atheling and the Empress Maud. Altogether Miss Tytler 
gives the old story in an effective way. 

By Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge and 
Sons.)—“ Uncle John ” tells his nephews and niece how he went out 
+0 New Orleans (being, of course, shipwrecked on his way), how he 
went to a friend’s house on the Mississippi, and how, in company 
with this friend, he met with various adventures on the prairie, 
escaping from Indians, grizzlies, and all the other familiar dangers of 
the place. The hero is adventurous, and, on the whole, successful; and 
there is a comic Irishman; generally, the reader may consider him- 
self well provided for. Some shorter tales complete the volame. 
From the same publishers we have also a reprint of Adventures in 
Australia, by W. H. G. Kingston ; and of an older favourite, A Simple 
Story, by Mrs. Inchbald. We have also new editions of what the 
writers of the present day will not easily equal, not to say surpass, 


Uncle John’s Adventures. 





the stories of Harriet Martineau, which Messrs. Routledge now re- | 


Pablish in four neat volames. These are, if it is necessary to recall 
their names, Feats on the Fiord, Settlers at Home, The Peasant and 
the Prince, and The Crofton Boys. 


Nature’s Serial Story. By E. P. Roe. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
There is something felicitous about the conception of this book. It 
is the story of a happy love, indeed, of more than one happy love, 
linked with and illustrated by the changes of the seasons, with the 
sights of beauty and refreshment that they bring with them, in short, 
by the “serial story of nature.’ The scene is in America. This 
gives us a certain freshness of interest to the pictures of life, whether 
it be of man or nature. The illustrations, too, are pleasing speci- 
mens of the peculiar skill with which American artists have enlarged 
the scope and increased the facilities of wood-engraving. 

Cyril Hamilton : his Adventures by Sea and Land. By Lieutenant 
C. R. Low. (Routledge and Sons.)—The hero of Lieutenant Low’s 
story, after passing through some exciting naval adventures, receives 
a cadetship in the East India Company’s service, and joins his regi- 
ment not !ong before the breaking out of the Mutiny. He is present 
at some of its most striking scenes, returns to England ; but, being in 
Lieutenant Low’s hands, has, of course, to undergo shipwreck again. 
He does his duty on sea as well as on land, saves himself and his 
companiors, and meets with the reward which proverbially belongs 
to the brave. 

In The Young Colonists (Routledge and Sons) Mr. G. A. Henty 
takes his readers to South Africa. Isandula, Zlobana, Ulundi, and 
other familiar names reappear in his pages. The story will bear re- 
telling once and again; and Mr. Henty, as will be readily believed, 
does his part well. He speaks out his mind freely, we are glad to 
say, about military and civil blunders in the management of South- 
African affairs, but does it only on due occasion. He does well, too, 
in paying a well-deserved tribute of praise to the gallant men who 
held the forts in the Transvaal for England. We can recommend 
this book as edifying as well as entertaining. 

Every Boy’s Annual. Edited by Edmund Routledge. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—Mr. Frith contributes to this volume a story of the 
Crusades, Major-General Drayson one which has South Africa for its 
scene, under the title of “The White Chief of the Umzimvubu 
Caffres,’”? and M. Jules Verne’s inexhaustible pen, “ Kévalan the 
Inflexible; or, Adventures in the Euxine,” while there is a story, 
“Escaped from Siberia,” to which no author’s name is affixed. Mr. 
E. Routledge must be supposed to know the tastes of the clients for 
whom he is catering, but we cannot help suggesting that the pro- 
portion of fiction to fact is enormous. Bvyond ‘“ Drawing-Room 
Conjuring,” by Professor Hoffmann, there are but three articles. But, 
doubtless, the fiction is good of its kind. 

Cussell’s Saturday Journal (Cassell and Co.) is, we see, a new 
venture. The volume, in which the year’s issue is collected, is of a 
goodly size, and certainly contains a vast amount of various enter- 
taining reading. We found ourselves spending more time over it 
than the numerons claims of the season could well allow (must we 
confess that we do not read quite all the big volumes which the pub- 
lishers are kind enough to send us about this time?) Its funny 
stories and sayings, its fiction, its miscellaneous articles, containing, by 
the way, not a few promising first efforts by prize-winners, will furnish 
extertainment for many hours of amusement to happy people who have 
leisure. From the same publishers we also receive The Quiver, an 
old-established magazine (the volume before us is numbered the 
nineteenth), which scarcely needs our recommendation. It is in- 
tended for ‘ Sunday and general reading.’’ There is some fiction of 
a serious kind; but the greater part of the articles have a religious 
tendency, with a special direction, for which we have nothing but 
praise, in the way of practical philanthropy. 

The Sunday at Home and The Leisure Hour (Religious Tract Society) 
are tivo old acquaintances, to which we gladly give our accustomed 
greeting. The former has, as the title indicates, the religious, the 
latter, the secular element more developed, but, very wisely, no 
sharp line of distinction is drawn between these two parts, and the 
result is one which should satisfy any reasonable wants. We may 
mention “ No. 3 Winifred Place,’ by Miss Agnes Giberne, in The 
Sunday at Home, as a particularly effective story. 

Golden Hours. By Mrs. Sale Barker. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
Here we have a number of gaily-coloured pictures, the subjects being 
children in the country, at the sea-side, at home, enjoying in short, 
in various ways, with games, books, pets, the “golden hours” of 
which the title speaks. There are some pretty little landscapes 
which we are inclined to like better than some of their brighter com- 
panions. Nor must we forget to mention the appropriate verses with 
which some of the pictures are accompanied. From the same 
publishers we also get The Stories Magyie Told.—“ Stories’’ which 
are mostly about animals and the sports of boys and girls. Tom 
Tit’s Wedding Day, and other Poems. By the author of “ Aunt 
Effie’s Rhymes.” Bob, the Spotted Terrier. With illustrations by 
Harrison Weir.—“ Bob” tells bis own story, and, of course, amuses 
us by looking at the matter from the point of view of the inferior 
animals.—— The Feathers and Fur Picture Book is, unless we are 
mistaken (and it is very difficult always to remember what one has 
seen), an old friend. At all events, the subjects, birds and beasts of 
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‘various kinds, are familiar. There are some thirty coloured full-page 
illustrations, and as many or more engravings of smaller size.—— 
Large Pictures and Little Stories is a very similar volume, which we 
may venture, but with equal diffidence, to describe as new. But 
whether the old or the new is the better, it is difficult to say. Some 
of the pictures in the latter book please us, perhaps, most. 


In and Out. By Ismay Thorn. With illustrations by Lily Chitty. 
(W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Some of these pictures are very 
quaint; the “ elves,’ for instance, queer little old men, sitting in 
toadstools or letting themselves down by gossamer threads, are 
particularly good; with human figures the designer is, perhaps, less 
happy. 

A Shipful of Children is the Little Folks’ Annual for 1885. 
(Cassell and Co.)——From the same publishers we also get, prettily 
illustrated, but of course in a very different style, Annie and 
Willie’s Prayer, a story told in verse; and Sweet By-and-By, by S. 
Fillmore Bennett, a ballad set to music, and adorned with pictures 
of varying merit, some of them happy specimens of the American 
style of wood-engraving. 

We may mention as deserving for their usefulness to come high in 
the class of “ gift books,” four volumes which now lie before us, and 
which should benefit, both in the giving and the receiving, if they 
help to keep restless hands well employed during the Christmas 
holidays. These four are Painting for Beginners, ‘ First Stage” and 
« Second Stage,” and Studies of Trees in Pencil and in Water-Colours, 
of which also there is a first and a second series. They belong to “ Vere 
Foster’s Drawing-Books,” and are published by Messrs. Blackie 
and Son. The Painting for Beginners first teaches, by the help of 
numerous drawings and of explanations in easy language, the use of 
one colour, and then the use of seven. The illustrations are by Mr. 
Callow. The Studies of Trees are by Mr. J. Needham ; and the pupil is 
instructed in the same way, by precept and example. 

Miss Brown. By Vernon Lee. (Blackwood.)—We cannot review 
this book at the length its power would justify, the subject and 
treatment being too repulsive. We have no doubt that the intention 
of the book is pure, and even noble, to paint an Anglo-Italian girl 
who, from the circumstances of her life, has heard everything and 
understood everything, but remains chaste alike in mind and body, 
and passes along through the vilenesses of the London fleshly 
school, a Una among the beasts. It takes a great poet, however, to 
describe minutely satyrs and she-apes without exciting disgust ; and 
Vernon Lee is not a poet, but only a strong writer overloaded with 
knowledge, who exaggerates the area of the sexual question in life 
and who, in long study of early Italian literature and the history of 
the Renaissance, has lost touch with English feeling, and does not 
always know what it is good to say or leave unsaid. The portrait of 
Sacha, the Russian adventuress, is painted from a depth of 
hate and scorn; but Zola would have shrunk from some touches, 
and the total result is a figure not so much bad or vicious as 
putrescent. Sacha taints the air, till Aune Brown cannot clear it. 
We must add that, noble as Anne’s figure is, her final act is revolting, 
and shows an utter perversity in the author’s conception of nobility. 
It is intended, we suppose, to indicate the last extremity of self- 
abnegation ; but a Una who prostitutes herself is a monstrosity. We 
are carefully told not only that Anne had a deep moral hate of her 
despicable benefactor—a weak, drunken victim to Sacha—but that 
she had a physical loathing for him, that she is of an “active purity,” 
that she felt such a marriage to be neither more nor less than prosti- 
tution, that she had no hope evenof redeeming him, but only of keeping 
him from growing worse, yet, without the faintest necessity, loving 
all the while an honest man who wants her, Anne proposes to the 
profligate, and lets him believe that she takes him, not out of self- 
sacrifice at the shrine of gratitude, but from a hidden love for him- 


self. And she isa martyr-saint! This is intolerable. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for December :— 
The Portfolio.—The Magazine of Art.—L’Art.—Part 1 of an illus- 
trated serial edition of The Life and Words of Christ, by Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D. (Cassell and Co.)—The Art Annual, which consists of an 
account of “ Sir F. Leighton, his Life and Work,” by Mrs. A. Lang. 
—The Erposttor.—The Month.—The Geatleman’s Magazine, in which 
**Philistia’’? is concluded.—Merry England, which opens with an 
article on “‘ Penny Dinners,”’ by John Oldcastle.—Belgravia, in which 
“The Wearing of the Green” is concluded.—Time.—The Nautical 
Magazine.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—The Folk-Lore Journal.— 
Science Gossip.—No. 1 of Book-Lore, a magazine devoted to old-time 
literature (E. Stock).—Part 1 of the Technical Journal (Ward and 
Lock).—Parts 11, 12, and 13 of Gedney’s Foreign Cage-Birds (L. 
Upcott Gill).—Chambers’s Journal, in which Mr. Charles Gibbon’s 
serial story is brought to a close.—All the Year Round, in which a 
new serial tale is commenced.—Good Words, which contains some 
interesting “Gossip about London,’’ by John Dennis.—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—The Quiver.—Eastward Ho!—The Leisure Hour.—The 
Girl’s Own Paper.—The Sunday Magazine, in which Mr. E. Garrett’s 








— 
story, “At Any Cost,” is concluded.—Sunday Talk.—The Season,— 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

We have received Christmas Cards from Messrs, Harding, of 
Piccadilly, of different designs, all good. The sketches of dogs are 
capital; and, though we do not care for hunting-scenes, those here 
offered are sufficiently spirited. M. Griset, in a third set, hag hardly 
carried out an admirable idea with sufficient humour. Hunting. 
scenes in the antediluvian world should be amusing, if only from the 
incongruity between the ideas of sport and those suggested by 
ichthyosauri; but M. Griset is too fond of unreal beasts, with 
wings superadded, and staring eyes. The “advanced girls” are 
capital, but too unequal. The professor of natural history is ad. 
mirable, but the soldier undeniably vulgar. 











| ORIGINAL . 
T COLOURS, 
From 9d per yard. ma 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
CHINTZE S. o. HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 








“ és : 
3 Bs Ae segs 


|ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN ' LADIES" 
ART | COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRIOs. 
i*“LIBERTY” COLOURS, 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


| 
FABRICS, POR! SND StERLING VALUE 


New Parrenys Post Free. |§Ghoshus Hoe } REGENT STREET, W, 





ROWLANDS’ Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 


and can now also be had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
OIL Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil, 


APOLLINARIS. 


a \HIGHEST 
“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





HAS RECEIVED 
THE 
AWARD, 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION. 





**Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ **Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 
« PERFECTED ” 


“ No nauseous eructations follow after 
co D LIVER Oo I ‘. Sold ONLY in capsuled_ bottles, 4 


it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 
ls 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and Qs, 


Chemists everywhere. 





| “The Best Natural Apertent Water.” 
| —‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| € Mfost Pleasant to the Palate.” 
| —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
4 | The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N O Ss. | LIMITED,’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of a!1 Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
| and 2s per bottle. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P 8° S 


(Breakfast) 


Cc O CG O A. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


$$$ ———— 








Second Edition, just published, price 6s, crown 8yvo, vellum. 


ALLIRRBRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By Micuart FIELD. 
London: G. BELL and Son. Clifton: J. Bakerand Son. | 
“So instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry.”—Saturday Review. 
“Tt sounds like the ring of a new voice.’’—Spectator. 
“Very striking.”—Atheneum. 
** Fresh gift of song, a picturesque and vivid style.’”’—Academy. : . 
“A man who can write as follows ought to do something.”’—Pall Mail Gazette. 
* Airy freshness and bloom.’’—Scotsman. 
All reviews have been long and complete. 








TTILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from 7 to 14. The situation is exceptionally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. The Honse is large and comfortable, 
with extensive Grounds and Playfields. The Household Arrangements are under 
the immediate superintendence of the Head Master’s Wife, and the boys have all 
the comforts of home, During the last 10 years Hillside Boys have taken go 
places at Rugby, Charterhouse, Westminster, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, Marl- 
borough, Uppingham, Clifton, and Wellington. Backward and Delicate Boys 
receive individual and special tuition. Terms moderate —-For prospectus all 
references, apply to Mr. DAVID MUNRO, Hillside, Elstree, near London. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S’ GIFTS. 


Volumes Selected from CASSELL and COMPANY’S New and Standard Works. 








«A magnificent “dition de luve.”"—Times, Dee. 8th. 


ROMEO and JULIET. Ebpirion vr Luxe. Illustrated 


With Twelve Superb PHOTOGRAVURES from Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A., expressly execnted for 
this Work and Reproduced by Messrs. Gourit and Co., of Paris, in the highest style of Art. Price 70s. 


« Among the gift-books of the winter season this noble volume deserves to be a prime favourite.””—Spectator. 
“Jt would be difficult to imagine a book more beautiful in itself, and more really valuable than this edition of ‘Romeo and Jnliet” ”— 
Scotsman. 
NB—-A LIMITED NUMBER ONLY of this Work has been produced, and the Publishers reserve the right to themselves TO 
ADVANCE THE PRICE at any time they may deem it expedient to do so. 


Character Sketches from Dickens. Six|Our Homes, and How to Make Them 


New and Original Drawings by FrepERICK BARNARD, reproluced in Photo- Healthy. Cloth, 15s; half-morocco, 21s. 

gravure, 2ls, . es . 
“ All are good, but the Pecksniff and Peggotty are specially excellent.” —World. The Family Physician. By Leading 
“The productions are simply perfect of their kind, and each and all of them Physicians and Surgeons. 21s. 5 


are undoubted works of art.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 


’ ° 
Farrar’s Life and Work of St. Paul. 
The Cathedral Churches of England and Popular Edition, now ready, cloth, 63; cloth gilt, 7s6d ; Persian morocco, 10s 6d, 

WA . Wi ntroduction by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., and Contribu- 7 2DITIC vee aa: aaa 

tions by Canon Tristram, Dean Kitchen, Kev. Augustus Jessopp, Canon Vena- : SP aniaa Sa cabana thee _— ae oe dy moroceo, £2 2s, 

bles, Prebendary Havergal, Prebendary Gregory Smith, Rev. R. St. John ave » 135 » Lo as. 

Tyrwhitt, Canon Swainson, Dean Howson, Archdeacon Norris, Canon 


b] as . . . 
Creighton, Prof. T. McKenny-Hughes, Rev. Prof, Coolidge, and the Bishop of Farrar s Ear ly Days of Christianity. 
Sodor and Man, &. With 150 Illustrations, 2ls. Popular Edition, now ready, cloth, 6s ; cloth gilt, 7s 6d ; Persian morocco, 10s 6d. 


mae ° LIBRARY EDITION. Ninth Thousand, 24s. 
Familiar Wild Flowers. By F. E. Hutwe, ” ; perl sisi a 
F.L.S., F.S.A. With 200 Exquisite Original Coloured Plates. Complete in 5 Farrar’s Life of Christ. Popular Edition, 


vole,, each 12s 6d; or the Set, bound in half-calf, £3 33, 63; cloth gilt, 7s 64; Persian morocco, 10s 6d. 


ort 7 LIBRARY EDITION. Thirty-first Edition, 2 vols. cloth, 24s ; moroceo, £2 2s. 
Greater London. By Epwarpd WaALFORD.| {LLustrateD EDITION. Cloth, 21s; morocco, 42s. 


With 400 Illustrations, 2 vols., 182, BIJOU EDITION. Five vols. in cloth box, 10s 6d ; morocco, 21s. 
The Magazine of Art. Volume for 1884.|The Dore Bible. 220 Illustrations, cloth, 
With nearly 500 choice Engrayings. 16s. 50s ; or Persian morocco, 703, 


Artistic Anatomy. By M. Duvat. Translated Sunny Spain: its People, Places, and 


by F. E, Fenton, M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. Edited by Joun Sparkes, Illustrated, HISTORY. By Oxive Parcu. Illustrated throughout, 7s 64. 
bs, 


- —_— . ., |meroes of Britain in Peace and War. 
Animal Painting in Water-Colours. With] wits 300 mustrations, 2 vols. 10s. 


18 Coloured Plates by FrepERICK TAyLor, late President of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, 5s, 


Picturesque America. With 48 Steel Plates BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
and several Hundred Wood Engravings, complete in 4 vols., £8 8s. The Sunday Scrap-Book. 1,000 Illustrations, 
Picturesque Europe. With 13 Exquisite} Dm rormaihati 
Steal et 200 Original ll Vol. IIL. saeeae tan ‘Little Folks” Christmas Volume. With 


Pictures on nearly every page. Boards, 33 61; or cloth gilt, 5s. 


The World of Wonders. With 400/Rambles Round London Town. By C. L. 


Illustrations. 2 vols., each 7s 6d, 
ap Marteavx. I!lustrated throughout, 53. 


Cities of the World. With 600 Illustra- O’er Many Lands, on Many Seas. By Gorpow 


tions and Portraits. 3 vols. each 7s 6d. SrabLes, M.D., R.N. Illustrated. 53. 


The Leopold Shakspere. With Introduction| The Sea Fathers: a Series of Lives of Great 


by F. J. FURNIVALL. 63, Navigators of Former Times. By Clements Markuam, C.B., F.R.S. 23 6d. 
Old and New London. 1,200 Illustrations. | Treasure Island: a Story of Pirates and the 
6 vols., 54s. Spanish Mair. By R.L. Srevensoy. Fourth Edition, 53. 


Our Own Country. 1,200 Illustrations. The Little Folks Out and About Book. By 


1) 7 La 
vee a Cuatty CHEFRFUL. With Illustrations on every page. 5s. 


Some Modern Artists. With Engravings of | Gnildren of all Nations: their Homes, their 





Representative Pictures and Portraits. 123 61. Schools, their Playgrounds. With Original Illustrations by leading Artists. 5s. 
’ © . 9 “ 

Cassell s Concise Cy clopeedia. 12,000 Baby’s Album Series. Four Books, each 

Subjects, with 600 Illustrations. 15s. containing ohne vitly Xioctantiene. in Colour, with appropriate 
: : etterpress, each 6d; or cloth, gilt edge, ls each, 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. The BABY'S ALBUM. ‘ FAIRY’S ALBUM. 
Largest, Cheapest, and Best Book of Cookery. Illustrated, 7s 6a. DOLLY’S ALBUM. | PUSSY’S ALBUM. 

The Book of Health. By Eminent!Bo-peep Volume for 1884. [Illustrated 
Authorities, Cloth, 21s ; half-morocco, 253, | throughout. Boards, 2s 6d; cloth gilt, 33 6d. 








Now ready, price 21s. 


The DICTIONARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. An 


Account of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, B.A., Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s College, London; and F. S. PULLING, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
Contributions by Eminent Authorities. 


NOTICE—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of about 1,000 Vokes 
published by CASSELL and COMPANY, ranging in price from SIXPENCE to TWENTY- 
FIVE GUINEAS, will be sent POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Holland (E.), Matel in Rhymeland, 4to............. 
Howard (C.), Mated with a Clown, cr 8vo 
Hughan (S.), Hereditary Peers and Hereditar y PB. 





ers, 8, 8v0 (Sonnenschein) 69 

(Lockwood aH 
Macmillan} 60 
(C.K x. Paul & Oo.) 5/0 
vol We Blackwood) 8/6 









AW. H. Allen) 5 
&R, Maxwell} KH 


Mschylus’ Choephoroi, edited by A. Sidgwick, 12mo ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 3,0 | Hutton (W.8.), The Work Managers’ Handbook of i. &e. 

Algernon Sidney, a Review by E. M. J. Blackburne, cr 8vo (C. K.. Pani & Co.) 60 —— ey (C) 3, Daily, MHOUGHUS, OF BVO... ccccisssascetosdas¥etueee ait 

BO NM ve sstsiceascetcccicesinssiccecasaseisssnsteaenensseee (Hatchards) 26 | Lang (A.), Rhymes a la Mode, 18mo... 

Allen (H. S.), Life of, by her Daughter, cr 8vo ...(S. Harris & Co.) 3/6 | Lee (F. G.), Glimpses in the Twilight, cr 8v0 

Austin (S.), Two Stories of Two, cr 8vo........ .(Griffith & Farran) 36 | Lisle (E. De), Centenary Studies—Wycliffe, &c., cr 8vo.. : 

BOONE Sa, POCO TOR, TING Fivnsicvesnccsnesnsnnosevcocessstenesansincaccninee (Nisbet) 1/6 | Lloyd (H.), Captivity of James Towker, 12mo cabveasessbutianel (J. 

Barrett (F.), Jobn Ford, his Faults and Follies, er 8vo__...(Ward & Downey) 12/0 | Low (S. J.) and Pulling (F. S.), Dictionary of English History (Cassell & Co.) 21 

Besant (W.), Dorotby Foster, cr 8V0 ............-:s.esceeseeecoees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 | Luckock, Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by S. Mark .. 0 
90 


Blackie (J. 8.), Scottish Highlanders and Land Laws, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 
J. 


Bullen (A. H.), A Christmas Garland, er 8vo 












C. Nimmo) 10/6 


(Ri 
Lytton (E. B.), Ernest Maltravers, &c., "Caxton edition, 8vo ...... Route) ia 


Maclaren (A.), A Year’s Ministry, 2nd series, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & ptonghton) 50 











Barns (R.), Tam O’Shanter, illus. by @. Cruikshank, 4to (Griffith & Farran) 25,0 | Mayall (J.), Artists at Home, folio .........cc0....cccecccseecceeseseses (S. Low & Co.) 429 
Cable (G. W.), The Creoles of Louisiana, 8vo ..... (J. C. Nimmo) 10/6 | Meiklejohn (Prof.), The Golden Pri — — Land 2 (W. Blackw 00d) ~each 3/6 
Cardale (E. T.), The Four Holy Gospels, er 8vo . " (Rivington) 5/0 | Merc‘er (J.), Work, and How to do it, 18m0...... 0.0.6... ccc cceeeeeceeee (Hatchards) 26 
Cartland (G. W.), Text and Verse, 18mo.. ; (Ss. Low & Co.) 16 | Minchin (G. M.), Treatise on Statistics, wv ed., Vol. 1 (Oxford Univ. Press) 90 
Cew (G. De), Magneto and Dynamo Electr ] (Symonds & Co.) 6/0 | Miss Jean’s Niece, NOE NOS. soscnapeacatvens costes aganoseondonsno ce dakeci: tbe (Bemrose) 3/5 
Cornizh (K. D.), Holidays at Brunnicombe, 12mo se .(Masters) 26 | Momerie (A. i AS ‘Agnosticism and other Sermons, cr 8vo . Never Blackwood) = 
Daily Comfort, 2 vols. 32m, roan...............cc0008 seceeees (Simpkin ‘& Co.)—each 20 | Marrs ay (E. C. G.), Under the Lens, 2 vols. Svo : (Vv izetelly) 25/0 
Daunt (A.), In the Land of ‘the Moo:e, the Bear, &c., cr 8vo ......... (Nelson) 3/6 | On the Path e, PEO: 0 >scedabenaterbainncocsveseipeses ter +-(Hodges) 6) 
Didon (Rev.), The Germans, cr 8V0 ..............c000cceseeeee s+ eneees (W. Blackwood) 60 | Praed (C.), Zero, a Story of Monte Carlo, er 8vo “(Chapman & Hall) 59 
Easton (J. G.), Factors in Algebra, 12mo (Groombridge) 2/0 | Skeat (W. W.), The Tale of G: umelyn, ND cseiesicsceconcanans (Oxford Univ. Press) 14 
Eddowes (G.), Conversion, 12mo................ (Rivington) 20 | Stokes (H.S.), Voyage of the ‘ Arundel,’ and other Rhymes .., ..(Longmans) 6 D 
Funcke (0.), The School of Life, er 8vo ... ae ey, Mallon, . Co.) 2/6 | Stuart (J. M. ), Reminiscences aud Essays, CP BVG 35.06 cesses (Simpkin & Co.) 7 

Hassell (J.), Zoological Photographs, cr 8VO........s.sseee.ssscecceseeeeeeenees 8.8.U.) 2/6 | Turner (M.), Guide to Institutions, &c., for the Blind, 8y0.. «(Simpkiu & Co.) 30 
Heelis (N.), Little Gladness, cr 8vo_ .......... pr set 2/0 | Webor (A.), Mester Tracy, OF BVO ........0sssresvoccerceccosserasesecvosescos ae 36 
Herodotus, Book 8, translated by ‘ A First-cl (Simpkin &Co.) 2/0 | Whitfield (F. ), What the Spirit Saith, 18mo Ss (Nisbet) 15 
Hogg (J.), Me morials Of, by Mes. Garden, Ov0.........00005-seressesse0 (A. Gardner) 10/6 | Yates (K.), After Office Hours, 12m0 ........c.ce.ee ce ceeeee cone aGh eR. ‘Ma cwell) 2/5 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall — 
East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
_ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER in Mathematics will 
be appointed forthwith. Salary, £135. Candidates 
are requested to send testimonials to the Hon. 
Secretaries, 27 Chancery Lane, London, on or before 


December 17th. 
B. T. WILLIAMS, Hon. 
LEWIS MORRIS, § Secretaries. 
December ist, 1884. 


ING EDWARD’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

There is a VACANCY for a MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER in the Boys’ High School. Commencing 
Salary, £200. 

Applications, accomranied by not more than three 
testimonials, should be sent in not later than Decem- 
ber 31st, 1884, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

King Edward’s School, Birm'ngham, 

December 8th, 1884. 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 
London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE my mg yo wl 
of £100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
——. will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
October, 1885. 

Speci: il Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientific and “Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be maze to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; 
also for Dental Students and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


r NHE Rev. H. E. BAYLY, F rincipal 

of St. Marylebone and All Souls School, Regent’s 
Park, late Vice-Master of the Military Department, 
Cheltenham College, wishes to take TWO YOUNG 
BOYS as PAKLOUR BOARDERS in his private 
Residence, which is clore to, but detached from, the 
School-house, and faces the best and healthiest part 
ef Regent’s Perk. Charge, £40 per term ; no extras 
whatever. Especial attention paid to delicate boy3.— 
— 1 Cornwall Terrace, Kegent’s Park, London, 

we 














A LADY B.A., with six years’ experience 

in Class Teaching, requires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in a School, or Visits Schools and Priv ate 
Papils. London preferred, —Address, ‘J. G.,” Saint 
Catherine's, Cc ardiff. 


| yO) AL INDIAN — ENGIN EERIN NG 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem. 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appoiutments in the Indian Public 





Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY at the Colleze. 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


‘LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 

The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


Policies indisputable. 
KE. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager, 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectat ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 ta 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin. 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 


REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., 
_— November, 1884. 


GROSVENOR 


MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
JAMES WATSON, Manage 


Y LIBRARY, 


GALLERY 


BOND STREET, W. 


NEW 


ADVAN TAGES— ncdinaaersiil and continuous whe of Books. 


TERMS 


; GROSVENOR 


Large and varied selection of Musical Worka. 
Newest French and German Books. 


.. —From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards 


For particulars, 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GALLERY 


BOND STREET, W. 


apply to 


NEW 





THE PUBLIC I8 


INVITED TO VIEW 


(FREE) 





LIBRARY, 


‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reprodactions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful ec: pies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; snd they 
are therefore e specially adapted for al 
situations in which the moderation vo f 

their cost is an important element, and 

especially for all in which it is desir: 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of ch'ldren or of adults, 
the most yerfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.’’—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg. ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
“HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collecti: ons, 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM;’ 
Coprrs OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British ‘Mu seum. 
Just published, “ PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” 
From the seaman by ae. ARCHER, Exqa. 
An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET,  Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 
Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 





“It is fortheir revelation of the ut- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 








Michael Angelo, as embodied in, the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfulio, Ay wril 
4871. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of tha young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every serene and school- 
room in England.”"—Times, April 17tbe 
873, 
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eral 
HE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY LENDS, without interest, 
omen desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 
n fees at Colleges and Halls at Cambridge, 
d, and in London or elsewhere.—For rules, 
post only, to Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
3 Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, London, S.W. _ 


WiLL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sit’es during the last seven years :— 

1977. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
‘Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1978. *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
~ with University Scho'arsbip, 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879, Moral Sciences ‘Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881, With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripo:, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Histor‘e 1 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Trip: s, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours. 


RT SCHOOL for LADIES.—OPEN 
DAILY.—BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, 
Sand 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 
Art Vistron—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
ProressorR—HARRY JOHNSON, R.I. 
Assistant TEACHER—Miss M. A. HEATH. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value 16 guineas each, will 
be awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 
their names to the Secretary before January 6th. 
The Examination will be he'd on January 8 and 9. 
Inquiries to be addres:ed to the Secretary, at the 


to wow 
or tuitio 
at Oxfor 
apply, by 





College. ____B. SHADWELL, Hon, Sec. 
GRADUATED 
es SOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN ... Prebendary BRERETON, 

BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS. 

WorcEsTER Park, SURREY. 7? ae sia as ia 

Dartincton, DURHAM. 5 Terms Inclusive, £63, 

County ScHOOLs. 
Barnarp CASTLE, DurnaM., ... Terms Inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in Contemplation). 

Apply to Mrs. ROBSON, Head Mistress, Worce-ter 
Park, Surrey ; cr to the Secretary, R. BOOTH, Esq., 
4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. a 

OUTH KENSINGTON. — 

1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 8.W.—ADVANCED and 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES, under the Direction of 
Mr:. W. R. COLE. 

The NEXT TERM will commence FRIDAY, 
January 16th, 1885, 

A Separa‘e House for Boarders, in which there will 
be a few vacancies. mt, (inde ee 

VICAR in a Country Parish, very 

healthy, avd in a beautiful country, is des rous 

of RECEIVING into his FAMILY a LADY whose 

health may require special cave. Good medicil at- 

tendance and good society. Terms, £300 a year.— 

Address, Rev. A. B., care of Mr. GLEN, 379 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


SALE of the LIBRARY 
Se OF THE LATE “ 
EONARD L. HARTLEY, Esq. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Early in the ensuing year the Important Collection 
of Printed Books and Manuscripts, forming the 
Library of the late Leonard L. Hartley, Esq., of 
Midd'eton Tyas, Yorkshire, and Marina, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, will be offered for Sale by the Executors, act- 
ing under the direction of the Court. The first 
portion of this most valuable Library compri-es a 
fine copy of the first Folio Edition of Shakespeare 
(1623) ; some magnificent works cn Natural History ; 
and upwards of 2,000 Topographical, Ant‘quarian, 
and Architectural Books, relating chiefly to Great 
Britain and Ireland, and profusely illustrative of 
every County in England. Mr. Hartley’s unrivalled 
Topographical Collection was formed in the course of 
many years, under the immediate supervision of the 
late eminent Bookseller, Mr. James Newman, of High 
Holborn, London, whose knowledge of Topographical 
Literature has pro! ably never been surpassed. It 
inelades Copies of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Bloom- 
field’s Norfolk, Hasted’s Kent, Dallaway’s Sussex, 
Morant’s Essex, Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, Nichol’s 
Lei estershire, Ormerod s Chester, Shaw’s Statford- 
shire, Surtee’s Durham, Hodgson’s Northumberland, 
Horsley’s Britannia, Gough’s Camden, the first part 
of Earl Coningsby’s ‘ Manor of Marden,” as well as 
the excessively rare second portion, &c. Sumptuous 
Large Paper Copies and Un‘que, containing numerous 
Original Drawings by Buckler and others, Rare 
Engravings ‘nserted, and Original Letters. Also 
numerous works, such as the Bannatyne Club Publica- 
tions, limited scts of which were printed only for 
memters; as well as productions from the private 
presses of George Allan, of Darlington, and Sir 
Thomas Phillips, Bart., of Middle Hill. The Manu- 
scripts include the celebrated Ha'ston MSS., Ovlonel 
Chester’s Oxford Matriculations, &c. 

i Catalogues now printing. Further particulars will 
shortly be announced. 





















RNOLD—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 
ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 
the shore. —Address, Mi-s EDWARDS, Arnold, 
Walmer. 
| [ OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 





Mr. S. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS, 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
Jannary Ist, 1885.—Fer further particulars, apply to 
the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Langnages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switz nd, 
QYDUCATION. — LAU SANNE. — 
‘4 First-class SCHOOL, recommenced by Lewis 
Fry, M.P., J. H. Tuke, Esq. Great advantages for 
the Study of Languages, Painting, Music, &c. Home 
comforts.—Apply, Mdlle. HOFFHERK, Villa Beau 
Séjour 3, Lausanne, Switzerland. 











OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Masic, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 

ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE i» all Englaad has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E q., M.A. 


TO PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English 
Language and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. cs 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 
charming winter residence on the verge of 
the Atlantic, with the mid and equable climate of 
North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardens. Reduced tariff from Novem. 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


KXEs: FORKS, and SPOONS. 


JILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 




















ELECTR9-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 


Best Quality, Strongly Fi’dle or, Bead or | King’s 
Plated. Old Silvr, Thread. or Shell. 





£ s. ale s. d. e s. d. 





Table Forks ............ perdoz.110 02 102 5 0 
Table Spuons ...... do. Lt10 O02 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks ......... do. 1 2 01 9 OLIL O 
Dessert Spoons ...... do. 1 2 01 9 O11 O 
Tea Spoons .......... do. O1f O01 0 01 2 0 


The above are of the highest quality, will WEAR 
for 20 YEARS as STERLING S:LVER, and are 30 
per cent. lower than a similur quality is usually sold 





or. 
A SECOND QUALITY of FIDDLE PATTERN: 


Tables, 23s per doz. ; Dessert, 17s; Teas, 123. 


WARRANTED. 


4 UTLERY 


Table 
Knives 





3}h-in. Ivory Handles...per doz is 0| 11 0 





wwmsysase | we 


n. do. do... : do. 20 0 WO 0 
38-in. do. do.,to balance do. 22 0117 0 
f-in. do. do. ... sraaaser 28 0; 20 0 0 
f-in. do. do. do. ......... do. 32 0; 22 0 0 
4-in. do. fine do. do. .... do 36 0:26 0 10 6 
4in.do. do do............. do. © 30 0 ll 6 
4-in. do. do., African... do. 40135 0:15 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free 
Colza Oil, vest, 2< 10d per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, Is ld. 
JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
; Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 
Street, W., &c. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 


trations, post free. 
TTVIV 1 
LET [S's DIARIES. 
I ETTS’S DIARIES, 
d Now ready, for 1885. 
VT ETTS'S DIARIES 
meet every requirement, being the cheapest, 
best, and most practical knd in use. They are 
pitronised by her Majesty the Queen, the Royal 
Family, the Nobility, and all the Government Offices. 
Every variety. Send for price-list and catalogue from 
any Bookstall or Stationer. These well-known and 
olc-established Diaries are published only by 


General 








I ETTS, SON, and CO. (Limited), 
4 33 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON 
BRIDGE. 





UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1337. 
Paid-up Capital ose ee =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund pon ee «» £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches thronzhout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to tha 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,)? = Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





{OMMERCIAL UNION 
/ ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine 
Capital Fully Subscribed... es eee £2,500, 000 
Capital Paid up... pen oat a “aa 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about we | eek. eae, 
Other Funds exceed ... a pee eee 1,000,000 
Tota, InvEsTteED Fonps Upwarps or TWO 
MIL.AIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ERILS ABOUND onEVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATE2, 
AXD HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, tue 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°. 
7 WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreiga 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 








ESTABLISHED 1351. __ _ 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on tha 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Thres 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, tha 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Cireulac 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 

NTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, L384. 
YOLD MEDAL awarded, 
FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TJ) 
ALT and CO., 


East INDIA PALE and 
BUKTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Otfi_es, 2l to3l PANCRAS ROAD, 
LONDON. 
I IST of PRICES to be obtained of all the 
4 Principal Dealers. 





GOLD MEDAL 
Calcutta Exbibition, 138+ 


| ety CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA Kk Ss COCOA EXTRACT. 
- * Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’’ 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


FRY’S 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.”” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist tho 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bere 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, & 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservo- 
tion of Sight free. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PaTRONS, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 


PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


Cxrarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. 


Drruty-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE, 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE 187, 1884:— 


Total Funds a pa 
Total Annual Income .., sp “ai 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 


£3,148,166 
£343,271 
£2,373,688 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus os Be a £197,347 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID, 


BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured. 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,590 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 


Division of Profits, 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 


of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are connected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., nray be had on appli- 
cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCIUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





HEAL 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 61, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 
BEDDING. 


MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s, A NEW SPRING | 


AND 


SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 


MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, | ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
3 ft. 28s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, | SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 

3 ft., 20s., makes a most comfortable Bed, and | BASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 

cannot be surpassed at the price. GOOSE COUCHES from 75s. 

DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. BLANKETS, 2 yds. WRITING TABLES from 25s, 

by 23 yds., 10s per pair. OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6a, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST. 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers. 


GRANT'S “CC 











ORANGE COGNAC. 


GRANT’S 
T O N I C A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy, 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 


LIQUEURS. GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 

A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
SILVER MEDAL, Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 

HEALTH EXHIBITION: Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone; ad 22 Walbrook, City. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA, 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &c. 


DATURA TATULA INHALATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVE THE MOST VIOLENT PAROXYSMS AS WELL AS THE MILDER FORMS 
OF ASTHMA, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY FEVER, &e. 
*‘The Inhalation had the most magical effect on my patient.””-—Dr. McVEaGH. 
Grown and prepared in all forms for Smoking and Inhaling, only by Savory and Moore. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes 3s, 6s, 8s, and l5s. 
_ Prepared for use as Tobacco—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, 10s, and 18s, Pastiltes and Powder for Burning and Inhala- 
tion—Tins 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London; 


And obtainable Everywhere. 


N.B.—To bring this remedy within reach of all, the size of the Packets of Cigars and Cigarettes has been 
considerably increased, thus greatly reducing the price. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY V7 adh within ell Health or 8ki tt 

7 arranted not to injure He or Skin. pre- 
FOR GOUT AND A RHEUMATISM. vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and | from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | | Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their | Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking | forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
any vital part. = by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and 11s, 

£old by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 








Ss 


ecent Books 


and @ Something About Them 
FIELD & Tuer, Publishers & Printers, 
The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 24 pages. FREE, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s 
’ 1794. » Price ds, 


A TALE OF THE TERROR, 


From the French of M. CHARLES D’HERICAY 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY, RICAULT. 


M. H. GILL and SON, 50 Upper Sackville Street 
Dublin; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and (0. 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. - 


Small 4to, 763 pp., handsomely bound in cloth gilt 
gilt edges, price 8s 6d, — 
UNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME 
AV iaitea by H. K. F. Garry. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece by Randolph Caldecott, and nnamerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, W. L. Jones, and 
other Artists. . 
“ Here is a perfectly delightfal volume f, 
boy or g.rl.’’—Knowledge. ~~ 
* The taste of all healthy young girls is admirabl 
catered for in this volume, and they must be very 
hard to please if they do not delight in a volame 
which, inside and out, has so many attractions,— 
Scotsman, ‘ 
“It is a sort of book ore can take up at any leisure 
moment and find some entertaining reading on almost 
any page.”’—Record, 
“‘Quantity and quality go together in making np 
this admirable gift-book.’’--Scheolmaster. bi 
“There is a healt':y nnaffected tone about all that 
comes within its pages that makes it a publication 
much to be recommended,’”’—Manchester Guardian, 


APANESE ORNAMENT. — See 
IUustrations in this week’s BUILDER (4d; by 
post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 19:); also Sir Charles 
Barry’s Plan for Completion of Westminster Palace : 
Carvings from Vézelay—Unedited Documents con- 
cerning the Baths of Agrippa—The Defences of the 
Forth Estuary—Dr. Dresser on Japanese Art (Archi- 
tectural Association) — Dr. Johnson’s Homes in 
London, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, &t, 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipEnt—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY, 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 123. Supplement (1875-1880), price 3s ; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Xeekake 
BANBURY. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEBR 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly 


recommended to all persons who are much 
reduced in power and condition, whose stomachs are 
weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The bene- 
ficial effects of these Pills will be perceptible after a 
few days’ trial, though a more extended course may 
be required to re-establish perfect health. Hiollo- 
way's medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and 
induces complete regularity in the stomach, liver, 
pancreas, and kidneys. This treatment is both safe 
and certain in result, and is thoroughly consistent 
with observation, experience, and common sense. 
The purification of the blood, the removal of all 
noxious matter from the secretions, and the excite- 
ment of gentle action in the bowels are the sources of 
t!e curative powers of Holloway’s Pills, 
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AN ELEGANT BOOK FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


TAM OSHANTER: 


a Tale in Verse. 
By ROBERT BURNS. 


Illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Exquisitely printed in Colours by Clay, Sons, and Taylor small 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, price 253 


No such attempt as this has ever been made to interpret pictorially the work which Burns himself considered his “ standard performance in the poetical line.” 
Mr. Cruikshank’s grotesque style lends itself admirably to the illustration of this weird and subtly humorous story, and he has allowed his fancy to guide his pencil 


nas free and as bold a manner as the “ Ploughman of the Fields of Ayr” ever wielded his magic pen. 


LJust ready. 








The Rev. H. C. ADAM’S NEW BOOK. 
The MYSTERY of BEECHEY GRANGE; or, the 


Missing Host. Well Illustrated, crown 8yo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, 


gilt edges, price 5s. 


STELLA AUSTIN’S NEW BOOK. 
TWO STORIES of TWO. 
1. GRANDMOTHER’S DARLINGS. 2. A FAITHFUL HEART. 
Profusely Illustrated by S. F. Basevi. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, price 33 6d. 





TWO NEW BOOKS by DAVID KER. 


The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA. 


The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. 


Well I!lustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s 6d each. 





Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN’S NEW BOOK. 


GUIDE, PHILOSOPHER, and FRIEND. With 4 
Illustrations by Miss Brittain. Vol. XXIV. of ‘The Girls’ Own Favourite 
Library.” Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s 6d. 





Ready next week. 


The LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND. Being an 


Elegant Collection of the most delightful Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly 
des Enfants.” A Reprint 


translated from that much-admired work, ‘* L’Ami 


of the Edition of 1792, printed almost entirely with the actual Wood-blocks 
of the Illustrations drawn and engraved for it by Bewick. With a Preface 
by CHARLES WFLSH. Crown 8vo, in antique style, price 7s 6d. 


Fully Illustrated by A. Chasemore. 
MABEL in RHYMELAND; or, Little Mabel’s 


Journey to Norwich, and her Wonderful Adventures with the Man in the 
Moon, and other Heroes and Heroines of Nursery Rhymes, By Epwarp 
Houttanp, C.C.S. Cloth elegant, price 63, 





Miss E. C. PHILLIP’S NEW BOOK. 





Nearly ready. 


The AUSTRALASIAN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Com- 
iled from Extracts taken exclusively from Australasian Poetry. By Myra 
Manzo, Author of “A Dictionary of English History.” Small 4to, cloth, 


price 5s. 





GRANDFATHER. Profusely Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 





NEW BOOK by Mrs. R. M. BRAY. 
FAMILY FEATS; or, the Old Home. Well Illus- 





A SUMMER CHRISTMAS. 


Exiles,” &c. Small crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK from AUSTRALIA. 
By D. B. W. Sladen, 


Author of “ Frithjof and Ingebjorg,’’ “‘ Australian Lyrics,’’ ‘A Poetry for 


trated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 





Just ready. 


A NEW SERIES of CHRISTMAS CAROLS for 
CHILDREN. In CHURCH, at HOME, and in SCHOOL. The Words by 





Just published, cloth boards, price 2s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
inthe UNITED STATES. By the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of 
St. Edmund the King, London, and Editor of ‘Sermons for the Church’s 
Year.” With a Portrait of Bishop Seabury, the First American Bishop, 
engraved from the Portrait in the Vestry of St. Andrew’s Church, Aberdeen, 


Mrs. HERNAMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Praise.” The Music by 
ALFRED REDHEAD, Composer of *‘ The Story of the Cross.” 
In Ten Numbers, price 1}d each. 
An Edition of the Words only of the “ Ten Carols,”’ price 1d. 
The TEN CAROLS. Mnusic and Words, in Stiffened Paper Cover 
price 1s 6d, 





*,* Send Two Stamps for a Specimen Number. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





ALMANACS for 1885. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY. 
MVBE BRITISH ALMANAC, with 


copious Information respecting the Govern- 
ment, Legislature, Church, Education, Law, Com- 
merce, Post Office, Public Institutions and Offices, 
and various useful Tables. Price ls. 


TIVHE COMPANION tothe ALMANAC 
contains, in addition to the usual Reviews, the 
following special articles :—The Voices of Animals, by 
y. E, A. Axon; Earthquakes, by W. T. Lynn; 
Ancient London Buildings and their Memories, and 
The Ocenpations of the English People, by Charles 
Mackeson; Technical Education, by Dr. Thorne ; 
Deer Forests and Grouse Moors, by J. G. Bertram; 
The Health Exhibition, by J. J. Manley; The 
Mercantile Marine, by Robert Main; Municipal and 
Local Government, by W. E. A. Axon; Greenwich 
Observatory, by C. Stuart Murray; Science of the 
Year, by C. A. Buckmaster; Architecture and Public 
Improvements, Art Exhibitions of 1831, The Music of 
the oo Metropolitan Philanthropy in 1884, Price 
23 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANAC and 
F COMPANION. Bound together in cloth, price 
3 


VHE STATIONERS’ COMPANY 
SHEET ALMANAC, on super royal paper, 
especially suitable for Public Offices, Board Rooms, 
Counting-houses, and Libraries, is embellished with a 
view of Wells Cathedral. It contains Lists of the 
Chief Officers of State, Judges, Pablic Offices, London 
as, Stamp Duties, Postal aud other information, 
rice 23. 
The View is to be had separately on plate paper, 
price 3s 
ILBERTS CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and DIARY, especially compiled 
for the use of members of the Church of England, 
contains a complete Church Calendar, with Daily 
Lessons, a Diary of 100 pages for Memoranda, a List 
of the Dignitarics of the Churches of Englund and 
Ireland, the Scottish Episcopal Church, and of the 
American and Colonial Dioceses, the Officials of the 
Universities, Public Schools, and Endowed Grammar 
Schools ; Statistical information (specially compiled) 
of Confirmations in each English, Welsh, and Irish 
Diocese, Lists of the Representatives of the various 
Dioceses at the Central Council of Diccesan 
Conferences, and of the Metropolitan Incumbents, 
and various other useful information. Price 23 6u 
cloth ; 53 roan ; 6: morocco. 


OLDSMITHS’ ALMANAC, elegant, 
useful, and portable, specially adapted for the 
pocket, not only from its convenient size, but from its 
containing a vast amount of useful and valuable 
matter for occasional reference, Price 6d sewn; 23 
roan ; 3s morocco. 
The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hal], Ludgate Hill, London. 























NEW NOVELS. 
Miss MATHILDE BLIND’S_ NOVEL, 2 

TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde Blind, Author 

of ** Life of George Eliot,” &ce. 2 vols., 21s. : : : s 

* Ts extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird subject she has chosen picturesque in the extreme. 
eoorie The author’s locil colouring is especially fine, and her character-studies extremely strong. Thrice 
welcome in its two-volume form, * Tarantella’ is a book which is bound to make its mark.” —Whitehall Review. 

BENGALI NOVEL, 


The POISON TREE. “A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. 


By Bangi Cuanpra Cuatterske. Translated by M. 8. Knight. Preface by Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
C.S.1. Crown Svo, 6s. 4 
“ Healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book.”—Academy. 


RTISTIC GIFT BOOK 


On TUSCAN HILLS “and VENETIAN WATERS. By 


Liypa Vitart, Author of ‘In Change Unchanged,” &c, With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon 
Square imp. 16mo, 73 6d. p aed ; 
* Execedingly picturesque and delightful...... Her fresh, pleasing style.’—Whitehall Review. 





Catalogues post free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUGE, 


hich are calcnlated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINSD.’ 


6s Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 
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RECENT BOOKS 
AND SOMETHING ABOUT THEM. 
FIELD and TUER, Publishers and Printers, the 
Leadenhall Press, 50 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Twenty-four pages, FREE. 


EXTRACTS from FIELD & TUER’S LIST. 


“* An elegant birthday or New Year’s gift.” 


LOVE LETTERS. By a Violinist. 


Consisting of Twelve Letters on the Despair, the 
Hope, and the Victory of the True Lover, in- 
“usive of his Confessions and his Vision of 
Beethoven, together with other Matters of 
Interest. Printel on antique paper, bound in 
vellum, and tied with-o'd gold slken strings. 
London: FreLp and Tuer, the Leadenhall Press, 
E.C. [ Seven-and-Sixpence. 


A collection of poems setting forth the eulogies of 
love, music, and fidelity. The collection is divided 
into twelve parte, each being a lyric or letter ad- 
dressed to a beautiful and accomplished lady. The 
arrangement of the lines constitutes what may be 
considered a new metre, 


“ Of remarkable interest and value.”’ 


The WONDERLAND of EVOLUTION. 
Ry ALBerT and GEORGE GRESSWELL. London: 
FIetp and Tuer, the Leadenhall Press, B.C. 

[Three-and-Sixpence. 
The authors illustrate in an understandable and 
amusing manner the absurdities of some of the views 
held by advanced evolutionists, and indicate the per- 
fect harmony existing between natural phenomena 
and the true origin and future de:tiny of man, 


“A valuable and qua‘ntly pretty addition to the 
literature of old-fashioned costumes.” 


OUR GRANDMOTHER'S GOWNS. 
By Mrs. AtFrep W. Hunt. With 24 Hand- 
coloured Illustrations, drawn by George R, 
Halkett. London: Firtp and Turr, the Leaden- 
hall Press, E.C. | Seven-and-Sixpence, 

In addition to matter cf much value and interest, 

Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt carefully describes the numer- 

yas, accurate, and quaintly-drawn illustrations by 

by r. a R. Halkett, which are all prettily tinted 

y hand, 


“ An interesting and cleverly-written novel by a new 
author.”’ 
Saves her readers weariness, and provides for them 
only enjoyment.” — Whitehall Revicw. 


THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR, SOME- 
TIME,NEVER. A Nove). By Pucx. London: 
FieLtp :nd Turn, the Leadenhall Pre:s, E.C. 
Just out. {In 2 vols., One Guinea. 

A story of to-day and of people one constantly 
meets, Though non-sensational in the sense of not 

Cealing with hair-breadth escanes and striking situa- 

tions, the interest of a remark ible and we!l-told story 

iz maintained throughout. 


“A covetable gift-book.”’ 


ECHOES of MEMORY. By Atherton 
FortonG. With Etching: by Tristram J. Ellis. 
London: | reLp and Tcrr., the Leadenhall Press, 

Cc. One Guinea. 





Twenty-five gracefully written poems, fu'l of ten- 
derness and originality. The beautiful illustrative 
etchings are by Tristram Eliis, and in the most 
effective style of this well-known artist. Printed on 
antique paper, bound in vellum, and tied w'th old go!d 
silken strings. 


The OPENING of CHINA. Six 
Letters reprinted from the Times on the Present 
Condition and Future Prespects of China. By A. 
R. Cotgunoun, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ Across Chrysé,” &c., Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times in China. With an In‘ro- 
luct'on by 8S. H. Louttir. London: FieLp and 

Tver, the Leadenhall] Pres, E.°. 

One Shilling. 





An exhaustive account «f the present condition of 
China, an] suggesting means for the opening of that 
Dmpire to European commerce. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD on the CONSTITUTION. 
‘WHAT is HE?” and “A VINDI- 


CATION of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.” 
Ry DIsRaELI THE YounGcer. (the Earl of 
HEACONSFIELD, K.G.) Edited,fwith an Anecdotical 
Preface, by Francis HitcHMAN, Author of ‘‘ The 
Publie Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield,” &c. 
London: FIeE_p and Tuer, the Leadenhall Press, 
E.C. {Two-and-Sixpence. 


The only vindicator of the “lost leader” of the 
Tories that is necessary. A reprint of the famous 
and long-lost pamphlet, ‘* What is He ?” of which it 
is believed that only one cony is in existence, and of 
the almost equally scarce “ Viniication of the Consti- 
tution.” which Di-raeli the Younger addreszed to 
Lord Lyndhurst in 1835. The former establishes the 
identity of Disraeli’s politics in youth and in age, 
and the latter vindicates the consistency of the two 
great men with whoce names it is a:sociated against 
the calumnies of Lord Cimpbell. Mr. Hitchman’s 
preface contains a great number of high'y interesting 
and hitherto unpublished facts concerning the Dis- 
raeli family. 





(FIELD and TUER’S LIST continued), 


‘*A medieval romance, now printed for the first 
ime.”’ 


Ye GESTES of ye LADYE ANNE: 


a Marvellous Pleasaunt and Comfortable Tayle. 
Edited by Evetyn Forsytu. Illustrated by A, 
Hennen Broadwood. London: Fieip and Turr, 
the Leadenhall Press, E.C. 2 
{Two-and-Sixpence. 
A mediwval romance, quaint, humorons, * fall of 
wise saws and modern instances,” compiled from old 
manuscripts and interspersed with ballads and lays, 
The numerous illustrations are taking and character- 
istic. A book for those with a taste for the antiqne 
and the ridiculous, both young and old. 


“ The typical Frenchman described by a shrewd and 
keen-witted eritic.”’ 
MONSIEUR at HOME. By Albert 

Ropes. London: Fietp and Tver, the 
Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
[Two-and-Sixpence ; cloth, Three-and Sixpence. 
An amusingly epizrammatic, brilliant, and im- 
partially written book on the French people; the 
close knowledge shown in almost every page was 
gained by a long residence amongst them. 
** A New Year’s Eve story.”” 

The KEYS ‘AT HOME,” a New 
Year’s Eve Entertainment. By J. M. L. London: 
FIELD and Tver, the Leadenhall Press, E.C. 

{One Shilling. 
An account of how the keys—from the door-key 
downwards—enutertained and amused their friends on 

New Year’s Eve, what they did, and said and sung; 

with many oviginal bon-inots, songs, parodies, and vers 

de socicté, 





FIELD and TUER, The Leadenhall Press, 
50 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
SUITABLE ror PRESENTS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with 5 Steel-plate En- 
gravings aud other Illustrations, £1 11s 6d. 
GILBERT WHITE'S NATURAL 
HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. 
Edited by THomas BELt, F.R.S, &c., Professor of 
Zoology in King’s College, London. With additions 

to the Antiquities by Lord Selborne. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





A COMPANION to the MICROSCOPE, 
Complete in 1 vol. of 900 pages, 8vo, cloth, iMustrated 
by 53 Plates and 818 Wocdeut:, containing figures 
of 2,680 objects, many coloured, £2 12s 6a. 


The MICROGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 
By J. W. Grirritu, M.D., M.R.C.P., &e., and Prof. 
HENFREY. 

FOURTH EDITION. Edited by Dr. GrirFitu, 
the Rev. M. J. Berkexey, M.A., F.R.S.,and Prof. 
T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


A CUMPLETE BRITISH FLORA. 
In 1 handsome vol. royal €vo, cloth, gilt £3 3s, 
With 90 hand-coloured Plates, giving 1.780 Ilustra- 
tions of Flowering Plants, Ferns, Club-mosses, &c. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Iillus- 
trated by J. E. Sowerpy. Describ.d by C. P, 
JOHNSON, 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


MULREADY’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


Equare Svo, cloth, gilt, 1(s 64, 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD, By 


O.iIver GoL_psMITH. With 52 Illustrations, drawn 

on the wood by WILLIAM McLreapy, R.A, 

JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 
Ju-t published, price 6.1, 


PROGRESS in THEOLOGY. 


The Address to the Edinburgh University Theolog:cal 


Society. 
By the Rev. EDWIN HATCH, D.D,, Oxford, 
Edinburgh : MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 


Now ready. Price Three Guineas, 

TANITY FAIR ALBUM. Sixteenth 

y Series, 1884. Containing the whole of 
the Portraits issued during the year, 
together with the Letterpress Notices 
re'ating thereto, by JEHu JUNIOR. 

A List of all the Portraits contained 
in each Series of the Album from the 
commencement up to the end of 188+ 
be had post-free on application. 

London: ‘‘ Vanity Farr” Office, 12 
Tav'stock Strect, Covent Garder 















(Continued in next column) 


all Bookzeller:, 
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SELECTION FROM 


JAMES NISBET AND COs 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES 
By Witu1am Wriaut, B.A., D.D. With Decipher. 
ment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Saycr 
LL.D.; a Hittite Map by Col. Sir Cuarieg 
WI1soy, F.R.S., and Captain Conver, R.E ; and 
a complete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. q 
Ryranps, F.S.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s61. * 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE Hitrites.—“‘I thank you 
very much for your kin gift. The first annonnes. 

ment of the work you have produced filled me with a 

lively interest, for it belonged to a region on the bor. 

ders of which I have long, though but intermittently 
laboured. Your account of the local extension of 

Hittite influence is in complete conformity with the 

idea which conceives them _as within the circle of 

possible Trojan alliances. I may add to the sugges. 
ton which [I first published in fear and trembling 
that the manner of the mention in Homer is com: 
pletely in accord with your doctrines as to the 
greatness of the Hittites. (1.) Because the slaughter 
of their chief seems to be the crowning exploit that 
had been performed by the son of Achilles, ‘TI wil] 
not,’ says Odusseus, ‘ mention all that he slew, but only 
the hero Eurupulos.’ (2.) Because the Keteiri are 
named without epithet, description, or indication, 
which accords with the idea of their being a famons 
and well-known 1ace, The gradual buitding-up of 
primitive history is, in my eyes, to the fullas interest. 
ing and as fruitful a process as the extension of 
physical sciences, which attracts a thousandfold more 
attention.—I remain, Rev. and dear Sir, faithfully 
yours, W. E Grapstone. Rey. W. Wright, D.D,, 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” 


LIFE SONGS. An Exquisite Art 
Gift-Book. Being Original Poems, Illustrated 
and Illuminated. By the Marcuioness of 
WATERFORD and the Countess of TANKERVILLE, 
Royal 4to, ele santly bound, gilt edges, £2 2s, 

“* A book of very great artistic beauty. The noble 
ladies who supplied the drawings of vignettes and the 
charming borders have reason to be satisfied with this 
elegant reproduction of their designs."--Leeds Mereury, 


UP HIGH; Friendly Words to those 
Within and to those Without the Fold of Christ. 
By the Rev. Georare Everarp, M.A., Author of 
**Strong ard Free,’’ &c. 16mo, cloth, ls 6d. 
**A great deal of wise teaching in a small com. 
pass.’’—Christian Age. 


KNOCKING: the Words of Jesus at 
the Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. By 
the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author of 
‘“*Morning and Night Watches,” &e. 
16mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

“* Many of the verses contain poetry of the highest 
order,’’—LEcclesiastical Gazette. 


DRIFT LEAVES. By Miss MacRitchie. 
16mo, c'oth, ls. 

“Has a rich variety of measures and an easy flow 
of melodious expression.’’—Christian Leader. 
LIKE CHRIST: Thoughts on the 

Blessed Life of Conformity to the Son of God. 
A Sequel to ‘“‘ Abide in Christ.” By the Rev, A. 
Muvrray. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

By 


BERYL and PEARL. Agnes 
GiperRNE, Author of ‘“ Kathleen,” ‘ Decima’s 
Promise,” &¢c. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
cloth, 5s. 

OLD UMBRELLAS; or, Clarrie and 
her Mother. By AGNES GIBERNE, Crown 3vo, 
with Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

London: JAMES NISBET and CO.,, 
21 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Square 





Price 1s, post-fre2. 
TINHE PRINCIPLES of PARLIA- 
MENTARY REPRESENTATION, By CHan.es 
L. Dopason, M.A, Student and late Mathe natical 
Lecturer, of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The writer claims to have proved:—(1), That to 
give each elector 23 many votes as his district returns 
members, ¢.y., in ‘‘single-Member’”’ districts, entails 
the greatest possible injustice, by leaving nearly half 
the electorate without any political weight ; (2) That 
districts shonld return three or more members each ; 
(3) That each elector should give one vote only (the 
method here suggeste for transferring surplus votes, 
is far more simple and equitable than that of making 
each elector arrange a list of candid ites). The writer 
claims for his system of representation that it is abso- 
lutely simple and would secure in the House an 
alinost exa t expression of national opinion. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pail Mall. 
Now ready, Svo, 2s 6 


d. 

rINHE HARVEIAN ORATION, 

Delivered at the Royal College of Physician: 
London, on October 18th, 1884. By J. RusseLu 
ReyYNOLpbs, M.D., F.R.S., Physician in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty’s Houschold; Consulting Physician to 
University College Hospital. 
J. and A. Cuurcnity, 11 New Burlington Street. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d to 9d 
in the SHILLING.—Now ready, GILBERT 
and FIELD'S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many 
beautifully illustrated and handsomely bound, 
suitable for presentation, from the published prices 
of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Stieet aud 18 Gracechurch 
Street, Lonton, F.C. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
J WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and ©O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS’ 
LIST. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 


ATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto unpublished. 
ee wih Introduction and_Notes, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Brazournr. In 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 24s. 

«hese letters are the work of one of the most 
delightful writers in the world.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“The charm of these letters is that they _are 
eminently characteristic of their writer.’’-—Notes 


and Quertes. 
In 2 vols., with Four Portraits, 30s. 


EDMUND YATES: his 


Experiences and Recollections. Second Edition. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“These two volumes are sure to be read widely as 
the record of a man of the world, whose sketches of 
men and manners are lively, genial, good-tem- 
pered, and full of humour. Most entertaining 


memorrss” ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

“Two volames which are sure to find plenty of 
readers. Asmight be expected from the opportunities 
of the writer for becoming acquainted with persons 
celebrated in the literary, dramatic, and fashionable 
world, the volumesare full of entertaining anecdotes,” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“His genial gossip will be a source of no ordinary 

pleasure and entertainment.” 
BIRMINGHAM DAILY MAIL. 

“Mr, Yates is well-known as a clever and facile 
author, an amusing raconteur, and an experienced 
and successful journalist, and the two volumes under 
notice are full of interesting recollections recorded 
with a charm of style which will prove delightfal to 
avery wide circle of readers.” 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


MY WANDERINGS in _ the 
SOUDAN. By Mrs. T. C. 8. SprEpy. 

“The author describes scenes and persons with a 
happy precision and with a few touches conveys to the 
po A vivid picture of her surroundings.’’— Leeds 
Mercury. 

In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s, 


Mr. SERJEANT BALLAN- 
TINE’S “ FROM the OLD WORLD tothe NEW.” 
“Ts like a pleasant story told ‘trippingly on the 
tongue,’ with some philosophy and a great deal that 
is instructive, intermingled judiciously with a wealth 
of anecdote, description and pen portraits of striking 
aceuracy.”’—New York Daily News. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6:. 


ATHEISM and the VALUE of 


LIFE. Five Studies in Contemporary Literature: 
The Professor in the Pulpit ; Tennyson under the 
Shadow; George Eliot on the Human Destiny ; 
Natural Religion; Atheistic Methodism. By the 
Author of ‘Is Life Worth Living ?”’ &e. 


With an Introductiou by Dr. George Macdonald. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 
Translated from the German. 
“A remarkable work.”—Graphic. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THE FIRST VIOLIN,” ke. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of “ Probation,” ‘ Kith and Kin,” 
“The Wellfields,”’ &c. 

© Peril’ is undoubtedly one of the best works yet 


produced by the authoress.”’—Vanity Fair. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and 
the NORTHERN SEA. By Mary Linsk11, 
Author of “Tales of the North Riding,” “ Cleve- 
den,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The scent of the heather seems to pervade these 
pages, so graphic are the pictures of rural life that 
they contain. The characters, too, are strong, each 
and all bear a distinctly original stamp...... There are 
—_ really powerful scenes in the book.”—Morning 

st, 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C. H. 
D. Stocker. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

| Miss Stocker’s novel is very good indeed...... 

English children of the happy-family order have rarel y 
n drawn with more geniality and truth,’— 

Atheneum. 


The WHITE WITCH. In 8 vols. 


“Té the anonymous author of the ‘ White Witch’ 
had pursued ry other vocation than that of litera- 
ture, she would decidedly have mistaken her vocation, 
or she was as unerringly born to make her mark in 
the world of fiction as Cesar was to conquer worlds.” 
—Whitehall Review, 


VENETIA’S LOVERS. By Leslie 


Keitu, Author of “ Alasnam’s Lad >” “Sur- 
render,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, . 
Lady 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. By 
GzorGiana FULLERTON, Author of “ T5o Strange 
not to be True,” &c, A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


THE 


BOOK HUNTER. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., &c., 


Author of “ A History of Scotland,” ‘ The Scot Abroad,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, Roxburghe style, with a View of the Author’s Library. 


** This Edition 


* 


will contain the latest emendations and additions, and a copious 


Index. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE 

for DECEMBER, 1884. 

No. DCCCXXX. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Waters Or Hercutes.—Part V. 
LIFE IN A DrvsE VILLAGE. 
RONSARD: ON THE CHOICE OF HIS TOMB. 
Dorotruy: AN INTERLUDE. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE: HIS LIFE AND WorK. 
Tue ComMMERCIAL EXPLOITS OF A 
CABINET. 

UNDER A GREEN BouGH. 
THE Riaut Hon. Joun WiLson CroKeER.—Conclusion. 
THE CRIsIs. 
INDFX. 


' 

| 

By J.P. M. | 
CoMMERCIAL | 
} 

| 


BOOKS FOR THE _ FIRESIDE, 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW WORK. 


‘THE GOLDEN PRIMER. 


A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING TO 
READ. 
By Professor MEIKLEJOHN 
and 
WALTER CRANE. 


Parts I. and II. with Coloured Pictures, price 33 64 


each. 


AND FOR PRESENTS. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural, By the Rev. FREDERICK 
TEORGE Lee, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 
L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘*Troublesome 
Daughters,” * Cousins,” “ Mr. Smith: a Part of 
his Life,’? &c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 63, 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Marta SotteraA, With Illus- 
trations, post Svo, 12s 6d. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAvrLtier, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
and Crowquill. Fourteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Feap. 8y¥o, 5s. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 
O.tpHAnt, Author of “ Piccadilly,” “ Traits and 
Travesties,” &c. Seventh Edition, with Illustra- 
tions. Crown Syo, 6s. 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Con- 
temporary Biography. Bythe Same. With Eight 
Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 43s 6d; Cheap Edition, boards, 2s 6d. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By 


WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHER'S PENDULUM, 


and other Stories. By Rupot_pu Linpav. Crown 
Svo, 7s 6d, 


The GOLDEN PIN; or, a Week of 
Madness. By Hamitton Seymour and Keita 
Rosertson. In Illustrated Cover. Seventh 
Thousand, Price 1s, 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and MIS- 
FORTUNE. A Gossip with no Plot in Particular. 
By “A Pratn Woman.” New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake, Author 
of ‘*The History of the Crimean War.’ New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John 


Stvart BLAcKI£, Emeritus Professor of Greek in | 
the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, 63, } 


‘ | 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND; or, | 
John West’s Colonial Experiences. By A. C. 
Grant, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yvo, | 

6s, 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 
Le gi Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Cheaper Editions. 

ApaAm Bepr. With Illustrations, 3s 6d.—Tue MILr 
ON THE Fross. With Illustrations, 3s 6d.—FEeE.ix 
HOLT: THE RapicaL. With Illustrations, 3s 6d.— 
Scenes OF CiLericat Lire. With Illustrations, 3s.— 
Srras Marner. With Illustrations, 23 6d.—Romota 
With Vignette, 33 61.—DanieL Deronpa. With 
Vignette, 7s6d.—MippLemsrcu. With Vignette, 7s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, in PROSE and VERSE. Selected 
from the Works of G_orge Eliot. F.fth Edition, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and OTHER POEMS. By W. EpmMonpDSTOUNE 
Aytoun, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 28th Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 73 6d. 

ANOTHER EDITION. Beantifully Illustrated by 

Sir Noel Paton, and W. H. Paton, R.S.A. Small 4to, 

cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


The SCOT ABROAD. By J. Hill 
Burton, D.C.L., Author of “The History of 
Scotland,” &e. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The MAID of SKER, By R, D. 
3LACKMORE, Author of ‘* Lorna Doone.” Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. CuristopHer Davies, Author of 
“The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Lllustrated with 
Seven Full-Page Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the 


late Colonel Meapows Tayrtor. Edited by his 
Daveuter. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By 


Samurt Warren, QC. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s 6d; 
paper boards, 25. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By the 


Same. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53 6d; paper boards, 
id 


2s 6d. 
THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 
SONNETS. Chosen and Edited by Davip M. 


Mary. Printed on hand-made paper, feap. 8vo, 6s 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New 
Series. In 12 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, 
30s, or im half-calf, richly gilt, £2 12s 6d. 

First Series, 12 vols. Paper cover, 123; or 
handsomely bound in cloth, 184, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of 
Mr. BROWNING ’S New Poem,“ FERISHTAH’S 
FANCIES, is exhausted. ASECOND EDITION 
is in preparation, and will be ready in a few days. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW TALE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES : 
A very Curious Story, almost True. 


By the Rev. J. CROFTS, 
Author of “ Flowers with Roots.” 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, 
Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


FLOWERS with ROOTS. By the Same Author. Being Allegories 


and Sermons for Children. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 





SOME EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

“Certainly since Mr. Carrol gave us ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has not appeared a more charming 
tale than these adventures of Effie. It is a book which any child will read again and again with delight, and 
not a few elder readers will enjoy it too, The beautifully-drawn pictures are by Gordon Browne, and the 
get-up is capital.””—Bookseller. cs . ‘ 

““ Here.we have an Effie who may be called the younger sister of a still more famous Alice, the traveller 
in Wonderland. Effie, herself, is charming.” —Academy. 

“This is even more charming than the ‘ Day of Wonders,’ and far more instructive than its prototype, 
* Alice in Wonderland.’ Effie’s adventures are charmingly and amusingly told, and well illustrated with nine 
fanciful woodeuts. We have enjoyed many a quiet langh over some of the shrewd sayings.”—Chiich Review. 

“A capital story for little ones; an amusing series of adventures sure to be appreciated.’ —Standard, 


Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., St. Paul’s. 





Just published. 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. 
By A Square. Price 2s 6d. 

“Not only likely to create a present sensation in the thinking world, but also to find an 
abiding place among the great satires of history.” —Literary World. 

“ We strongly advise our readers to inspect for themselves this remarkable book.” —Freeman, 

“ At once a popular scientific treatise of great value, and a fairy tale worthy to rank with 
‘The Water Babies’ and ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ”—Ovxford Magazine. 

“We recommend all our friends to read ‘ Flatland.’ They will find in it as limitless fields for 
their thonghts as Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ ”’—Architect. 

“This attractive little book will be eagerly welcomed by seekers of the fourth dimension. 
vvssesMuch of it will, also, be read with amusement, as satire, by those who do not appreciate 
its scientific bearing; or as pure nonsense by those who are noi searching for satire. The 
assumption of the author is worked out with wonderful consistency.’— Spectator, 





SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand (late of 54 Fleet Street). 








NEW NOVEL. 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain 


in his Majesty’s 20th Regiment of Foot, who fought (but with no great glory) under 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, in the Low Countries, and had the honour to be 
wounded in the left shoulder, under the eyes of General Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. 
By E. Vincent Briton. 2 vols., price 12s. 

“ A beautiful historical novel—historical in the best sense,.....We can only urge all who 
love to read of maiden modesty and manly valour to review ‘ Amyot Brough’ for themselves.” 
—Acadeniy. 

“This is rather a remarkable story, and lies out of the common run of fiction...... There is 
a good deal of humour, always a valuable element in a novel.’’—Literary Church 

“Tt is refreshing to come across so pleasavt and thoroughly wholesome a story, well and 
carefully written, full of incident, and of good character drawing.”—Covrt Cirevlar, 


vUNaN. 





SEELEY and CO., Essex Strect, Strand (late of 54 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS.—JUST READY. 
MEMORIALS of JAMES HOGG, the “Ettrick 


Shepherd.” Edited by his Daughter, Mrs,GarpEex. Preface by Professor Veitch. 8vo, 
cloth, 2 Portraits, 10s 6d. 


NINE YEARS in NIPON: Sketches of Japanese 


Life and Manners. By Henry Favtps, L.F.P.S., &c. Sixty Ilustrations by Japanese 


Artists. S8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Edited by the 


Fleet Street). 





The HOLYROOD ANNUAL. 


Author of “ Angus Graeme.” 8vo, 310 pp., 1s 6d. 


ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley and London, 
And at all Booksellers and Libraries. 





— 


DR. SMILES’S WORKs, 





MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY 
Post 8yo, 6s. [Just published, i 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIs?. 


New Edition, Portrait and Illustrati : 
8yvo, 6s. anes 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8yo, 6s, 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8yo, 6s, 


CHARACTER : 


Characteristics, 


a@ Book of Noble 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counse}, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


“During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has 
made almost his own a part of the ime 
which touches most closely upon our social conditions 
and the lessons that are needed for our everyday life 
The manner and the matter of his books are alike 
admirable; but great as their literary merit js the 
services they have rendered to sound worality are 
still more important.’”’—Quarterly Review, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iro 
Workers and Tool Makers. Post Syo, 6s, 


**Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and 
works it with great succes:. He has the art of bio 
graphy, which is by no means easy of attainment, 
He is not only a skilful workman but has chosen a 
new field of work. These memoirs contain much 
original information, expressed with great clearness, 
and with a practised skill which renders the reader 
secure of entertainment in every page.”’—Times. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illus 
trated by nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engraving: 
on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each, 


“We cannot but. refer to the captivating and in- 
structive volumes which Mr, Smiles has devoted to 
the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before 
attempted of the achievements of a race of men who 
have conferred the highest honour and the most 
extensive benefits on their country.”’—Edinburgh 
Review, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Inc'uding a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son. Large 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 2ls; 
Crown 8vo Edition (Illustrated), 7s 6d; Cen 
tenary Edition (with Portrait), 23 6d. 


“We have read this book with unmingled satis. 
faction. We hardly ever remember to have reada 
biography so thoroughly unaffected....., It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of 
the most ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, and 
kind-hearted of human beings. We thank Mr. 
Smiles for having made the man walk before us ina 
most life-like picture. The entire style of the work 
is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good,” 
—Saturday Review. 





q . of . 

The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“The cunning of Mr, Smiles’s hand never fails 
him. He has chosen the prosaic side of Huguenot 
history, and made it as fascinating as a romance. He 
has pursued his investigations with a laborious 
minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of 
the Herald’s College; and yet it is as impossibl 
skip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephens 
British Quarterly Review. 












ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched 
by Rasgon, and numerous Illustrations, cro¥n 
8vo, 12s, 


“Men of Dick’s type are raro ; their example 
precious to be lost ; but they are themselves the } 
to recognise their own value. His motto and 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, a 
in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later 
troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour 
—in a word, that Self-help which is the foundation 
of all help to others.”—Quarterly Review, 








JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: 


an Autobiography (Edited by 8. Surzrs), With 
Portrait etched by Rason, and 90 Ilustrations, 
crown 8vo, 163. 

“The whole range of literary biography may be 
searched in vain for a more interesting record of an 
active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre 
sented by the delightful antobiography of Jamet 
Nasmyth.’’—Edinburgh Review, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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w. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


SOME HANDSOME GIFT - BOOKS. 
91/0.] The ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of all PARTS of the 


GLOBE. By G. Pwiturrs Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.8. Consisting of ¢ 

“ Relief” (or embossed) maps, with descriptive text facing each oy 
Each map is separately framed in cardboard mounts, and the whole 
handsomely bound in one volume, half-Persian, gilt, royal 4to. Second 
Edition now ready. 

“This atlas measures about tivelve inches by ten, and is so boun’ as 
to lie perfectly flat wherever opened. Every one who wishes his children 
to learn physical geography should buy the ‘Royal Relief Atlas.’ It 
will come as a revelation to them.”’—Teacher. 


10/6.] FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. By the Rev. 


Huperic Frrenp. Second Edition, demy 8vo, Ilusizated, 1s 6d. 

“A full study of a very fascins ating subject .His two attractive 
volumes form a perfect treasury of curious and out-of-the-w ay flower- 
learning. We find also very copious critical and bibliographical notes, 

with ful 1 indices....../ Altogether the work is an important and exh: uustive 
poi and occupies a disti net place of its own.”’—Times. 


7/6.] LITTLE CYCLOPADIA of COMMON THINGS. By 
the Rev. Sir Geo. W. Cox, Bart, MA. Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 
demy &vo, 7s 6d. 

“* Has deservedly reached a fourth edition. For handy reference and 
information on subjects of common interest, it is to be preferred to the 
big encyclopedias. You get an explanation, for example, concerning 
the raw materials and products of manufacture, the practical applica- 
tions ef science, and the main facts of natural history, chemistry, and 
most other departments of knowledge, within brief compass......the 
numerous illustrations are often a m aterial help in clearing away - difti- 
culties and misapprehensionz that widely prevail with reg: ard to common 
things. The volume has also the important recommendation of being 
remarkably cheap.’”’—Scotsman, 


7/6.) CRUISE of the ‘ALERT’ in POLYNESIAN 
WATERS. By R. W. Coppinger, M.D. (Staff Surgeon). Third Edition, 
with all the Original Plates by the Author and Mr. F. North, R.N. 7s 6d. 

“Dr. Coppinger is a close and accurate observer, and what ke has to 
say is not only worth hearing, but is so said that one finds a pleasure 
in listening...... There are some good illustrations, and altogether the 
‘Cruise of the ‘ Alert’’ forms an important addition to our knowledge 
of Pategonian and Polynesian waters.’’—Academy. 

“Ts full of interest......The book is a model of its class.””"—Graphic. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a DUNDEE WEAVER BOY. 

7/6.] HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USEFULNESS. 


By Rev. J. IncnEs Hit1ocks. With Photographic Portrait, 7s 6d. 
“It is a plain unvarnished tale of how the weaver boy worked his 
way......A very remarkable story, and as a mere record of what deter. 
mination and diligence ca» effect is most interesting...... f Readers] will 
gain some dim notion of how those live whose ‘ life is worse than hell,’ 
of the much that ought to be done, and of the comparatively little that 
is being done to mend matters.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“The story of a remarkable career, one of the most striking we have 
read for many a day.”’—Saturday Review, 
7/6.] REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story New Told. With 
ag original Drawings of W. Kaulbach. Post ito, cloth extra, gilt top, 
7s 6 
“The illustrations are the well-known ones of Kaulbac! h, which show 
a most fertile imagination, and the driest humour.’’—Literary World. 
76.] ASGARD and the GODS: Tales and Traditions of 
Our Northern Ancestors. By Dr. W. WaGNER and W. Axson. Third 
Edition, 73 6d. 
76.] EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. 


ral 
By Dr. W. WaGner and W. Anson, Second Edition, 73 6a. 








To the two following Books, each with 24 Pages of Coloured 
Plates of Children, Flowers, Dogs, and Cats, will probably be accorded the 
palm in the way of Children’s Coloured Books for this Christmas Season. 
Copies will be found in stock at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls. 
“ISMAY THORN and LILY CHITTY have produced two 

Books, under the auspices of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co, of charming 

little verses and coloured Lay of flowers and children, called HARLE- 

QUIN EGGS and IN and OUT. ‘The Love in a Mist,’ bordering one 

page, is exquisitely drawn, and the four strawberries at the corners of another 

are perfect studies—even the fungi, with elves perched on them, are trne to indi- 

— nature, and the children w rho figure among them are fullof grace.’— 
Guardian, November 10th, 1884. 

By Mrs. FRANK MALLESON. 
NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. Frank MALLESON Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


aan W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., nicncaninsaneil Square. 


MUDIE’ 8 ‘SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Best New Books. 





Now ready, Gratis and Postage Free. 
A REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
Lately added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


Also, Gratis and Postage Free, 
NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thous and 
Older Books at the lowest current prices. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, 
-alf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s 
Fi Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, or 
Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, is also now ready, aud will be 
forwarded, postage free, on | applica ation. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
231 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


a OQ 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


B E C K E T. 


By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW STORY by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS5 BRETHERT ON. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


“Tt is needless to tell anyone who knows Mrs. Ward’s writing that her style 
hore, as everywhere, is pure and finished, or that there is running through the 
book a vein of thoughtful refinement and delicate analysis which never lose their 
charm.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story 


By HELEN JACKSON. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The LIFE of JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, 


with Selections from his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By Lewrs 
CampBELtL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews ; 
and WILLIAM GARNETT, *M. A., Principal of Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. With Portrait and Illustrations, new Edition, Abridged 
and Revised, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Next week. , 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 


Reprinted from the Original Editions, with Notes. By Francis Tcrser 
PaLGRAVE. With a Vignette after Flaxman, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. A New 
Collected Edition, with Additional Poems. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 
A NEW SELECTION from CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the 
Writings of Charles Kingsley. By his Wir. Crown 8yo, 63. 
"NEW BOOK b- ! RCHDE\OON FARRAR. 


The MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and 
Canon of Westminster ; ; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


NEW BOOK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on 


SOME PASSAGES in HOLYSCRIPTURE. By Ricnarp CuHenevix TRENcr, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


By the late Rev. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


SERMONS. By the late John Service, D.D., 


Author of “Salvation Here and Hereafter,” &c. With Prefatory Notice and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EDWARD MIALL (formerly M.P., 


Rochdale and Bradford), the LIFE of. By his Son, ArtTHUR Mriatt. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 103s 6d. 





The Second Part: ready next week. 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By J. H. SHortuovse, Author of “ John Inglesant,” &ce. In 2 Parts, Crow 
3vo, 2s 6d each. 


SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser- 
















TyrtiEr (Mrs. Edward Liddell). Feap. Svo, 6s. 
“ Mrs. Lidd minor singer who has wel in establis hed her title te 0 aa name 
> has produced a shook that displays feeling and thonght, no less conspicuously 
tl r beauty—a book di ey guis shed by a vari ied tone and tempe 
of 5 1 shadow, and wholly free from alloy of unworthy matter. 


The ODES of HORACE, STUDIES 


LITERARY and WISTORIC AL in. By A. W. Verratt, M.A., Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. emy Svo, 8s 6d, Nevt a} 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. New Volumes. 


18mo, paper covers, 1s each ; or, together in one vol., cloth, 23 61. 


OXFORD, DICTIONARY of the 


UNIVERSITY of. 


CAMBRIDGE, DICTIONARY of the 
UNIVERSITY of. ry een 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS 
STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Madame 


de Ribaumont, Viscountess of Bellaise. By Cuartotre M. Yoncs, Author 
of “The Heir of Redclytte.”” With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crow 
Syvo, Os. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. She is content with no secondhand knowledge; she has in all cases gone 
to the fountain-head.”—Times. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
the Present Day. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d ; cloth plain, 7s 6d. 

‘For a present to an intelligent youngster with a scientific turn we can hardly 
think of a better book; while it is just the thing to give for a holiday-task or a 
prize in science...... We know very few men who could have written so charming 
and so simple a history as this ; it has all the best properties of a woman’s style. 
On the other hand, we know still fewer women who could have handled matters 
so manifold and so various, with so firm a grasp, and so accurate a touch.” 
—Journal of Education, 


By the SAME AUTHORESS. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Four- 


teenth Thousand, post 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Animal Life from theAmccba to the Insects. Eighth Thousand, post 8vo, with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. Fourth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Second Edition, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size when shut, 
15 inches by 124. 


LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


4to Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the 
Geography of the World, 

This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a thoroughly 
reliable Atlas of a handy size. Each Map measures 14 inches by 11. The work 
has been executed throughout in the highest style of cartography, regardless of 
expense, and forms an invaluable and portable book of reference. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. large post 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A,, 


Author of *t Round about London,” * Through London,” Xe. 


‘‘A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London history.”’— 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). 

** Mr. Loftie’s ‘ History of London’ is a thorough and scholarly piece of work.” 
—Contemporary Review. 

“The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has recently come 
before us.”’—Biitish Quarterly Review. 

“Extensive erudition and sonnd judgment are found in combination with a 
most attractive and entertaining style.’”’—Illustrated London News (G. A. 8.) 

“Mr. W. J. Loftie’s ‘History of London’ will take rank as aclassic. No one 
who is competent to judge will lay down the book without a feeling of admira- 
tion for the fulness and thoroughness of its author. Mr. Loftie has read 
widely and assimilated closely.”—World. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION, with Three 


Maps and View of London in 1710, price 2s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Nearly ready, large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S., and 


G. G. CuisHotm, B.Sc, Edited by Sir ANpDrew C. Ramsay, LU.D., F.R.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. KEANE, M.A.I, Forming the 
new Volume of ‘‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel for 
General Reading.”? <A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions 
of the Globe. 

NOTE. 


This volume on “ Europe ”’ is based, like the others of the Series, on Hellwald’s 
well-known work, ‘* Die Erde und ihre Vilker ;” but it has been found desirable 
to recast a great part of the original work. The labour necessary being more 
than Sir A. C. Ramsay could conveniently bestow on it, it was handed to Mr. 
Rudler and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, corrected the proofs of the 
entire translation, and made extensive additions to the work, adding entire 
chapters on the subjects in which he was specially interested. By the recasting, 
the plan of the volume has been rendered much more systematic, and a large 
portion of the Physical part has been rewritten. 

A valuable essay on European ethnology and philology has been contributed, in 
the shape of an Appendix, by Professor Keane. Throughout the work great care 
has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the la‘est additions to our 
knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. Equal care has been taken 
in the preparation of the series of Maps, which will, it is hoped, be found valuable 
accompaniments to the text. 





In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


NORTH AMERICA.—UNITED STATES. By Professor F. 
V 


7. Haypen. CANADA. By Professor A. R. C, SEtwyy, F.R.S, 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Watracr, F.R.G.S. Third 
Edition. 
AFRICA. By the late Kritn Jonystoy, F.R.G.S. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G, RavensteEIN, F.R.G.S. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, and SOUTH 
AMERICA. By H. W. Bates, F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. 
TemP_e, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Edited by Sir Ricuarp 


London : 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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i 
Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, with Plan, price 43, 


The MONUMENTS of ATHENS: an Historica] 


and Archeological De:cription, by PANAGIOTES G. Kastromen. 
from the Greek by Acnrs Smitu. NOS, Translated 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, §.W, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET 
REVUE SUISSE. 


Cette Revue, parvenue a sa 90e année, et la plus ancienne de celles 
dans le monde, est aussi la seule qui uit obtenu la médaille d@’or 2 la dernié 
position de Paris, en 1878. Elle a da cette distinction d’abord aux a a 
constants qu’elle a faits depuis vingt ans, ensuite au choix sévére des pa 
qu’elle publie et qui permet ce la placer entre les mains de tous les mombe “4 
la famille. Dans les pays étrangers, ott l’on désire de bonnes lectures en lens he 
fran¢aise pour la jeunesse, cette Revue est particulitrement a recommanin 
Elle compte un nombre croissant de collaborateurs distingués, parmi les u ne 
suffit de citer les noms bien connus de MM. Numa Droz, ancien Président n 
Confédération Suisse, Ernest Naville, Marc-Monnier, Léo Quesnel, Arvede Bari, . 
T. Combe, Ed. Sayous, A. Bachelin, Fréd. Frossard, Paul Stapfer, Louis Leow? 
Eug. Réveillaud et beaucoup d’autres. Outre ses articles de fonds, tras variéa’ 
elle publie chaque mois au moins un récit fictif (nouvelle ou roman) et six chroni ee 
de Paris, @’Italie, d’Allemagne, d’ Angleterre, de Suisse, et une chronique politions 
tous les deux ou trois mois une chronique de Russie et une chronique seientifione’ 
Ces chroniques, qui n’existent dans aucune autre Revue, font convaitre cond une 
forme animée et agréable le mouvement intellectuel et social des principaux pa : 
d'Europe ; elles permettent de se tenir ainsi mois par mois au courant de pe 
s’y passe d’intéressant, et elles ont obtenu un trés grand succes. ” 

Par suite de ses agrandissements successifs, la Bibliotheque Universelle est devenne 
la Revue la moins coiteuse qui se publie en langue francaise. L’abonnement 
d’un an est de £1.—. franco par la poste, pour les pays de l'Union postale. Chau 
mois une livraison de 224 pages. . i 

Subscription for the year 203 ; for Six Months 11s; post-free, payable in advance, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


T 1 Bats \ 
LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; oa, 
Lectures to a “Solitary ’’ Audience. By Micwaret Davitt. This book was 
written during the Author’s confinement in Portland. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
[ Neat week. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A, 


GALLENGA, 2 vols, demy 8yo, 28s. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 
0 


gin to the Death of Racire, By Freperick Hawkrns. 2 vols, demy 8¥o, 
283. 


The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS and the 


LAND LAWS, By Professor BLackrr. Crown 8vo. [Monday next, 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Freperic 


Harrison, Professor BrEsLEy, RicHARD CONGREVE, and Others. New 
Edition, crown Syvo, 2s 6d. 





qui se publient 








NEW NOVELS, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


An AMERICAN POLITICIAN. By F. 
y 
Manion Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ “To Leeward,” “ A Roman 
Singer,’ &c, 2 vols. crown 8.0, 12s, 
By HAWLEY SMART. 

From POST to FINISH. By Hawtey Smarr, 

Author of ‘‘ Breezie Langton,” ‘* Hard Lines,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

FAST and LOOSE. By Arruvr Grirritns, 

Author of ‘‘ The CLronicles of Newgate.”’ 3 vols. crown Svo. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

The ROSERY FOLK: a Country Tale. By 
GEORGE MANVILLE Fenny, Author of ‘‘The Parson o’ Dumford,” ‘The 
Vicar’s People,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





—— WARD’S NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

.. CONTENT. Verses descriptive of the Poet’s 
simple life, including ‘His Grange and his Book of Littles.’ With 16 

Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. Houghton. Oblong 4to, decorated boards, 2s 6d.. 





ERRICK’S GRANGE and his BOOK of LITTLES. 
Published separately, each with eight Coloured Illustrations by Mrs. 
Houghton. Oblong 4to, decorated cover, ls each, 
The Times, reviewing early copies of these books, says :—‘‘ We venture to 
prophecy a great success for them next Christmas,” 


| wart : a Picture-Book for Boys, Girls, and Babies. With 
bright and amusing Drawings in Colour and Outline, designed by 
Edith Scannel, the Verses by §. K. Cowan, M.A. 

end: papers in colour, coloured edges, 5s. 
** A first-rate book for children; one of the best of the season.’”’—Spectator. 


ATURSERY NUMBERS: a New Book of Old Rhymes. 

1 With quaint Illustrations in Colour and Outline. Square 16mo, decorated 

covers, cloth back, end-papers in colour, coloured edges, 2s 6d, 
“ The pictures are very pretty.”—Saturday Review. 


Large 4to, decorated boards, 


( UEEN AMETHYST: or, the Lips of Snow. By Henny 
Buunv. A pretty, fanciful children’s story, with 21 Illustrations, Square 
Evo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. ' 
“Charmingly written, and very prettily illustrated.’’—Scotsman. 
WARCUS WARD & CO, Limited, Oriel House, Farrinedon Street, London, E.C. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. | 


The MARQUIS of LORNE’S NEW BOOK. : 
Imperial 8vo, price 8s, in handsome cloth ; or 25s bound in morocco elegant. 


NADIAN PICTURES, 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. ‘ 
7 s fine vings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the 
= wT US of LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others. 

“Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The illustrations by Mr. 
s dney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the attractiveness of this very 
attractive volume.”—Saturday Review. : eR 

“Jt shows on every page the writer's fitness for the task of producing a lively, 

indly, and clear account of the Domiyion. The woodcuts which illustrate the 
posh are bright and neatly engraved, Mr. E. W hymper’s cutting of them 
ould not be better.’”—The Atheneum. 


THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENALY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH 


URSORS. By Professor Lecutsr, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. 
eed from the German by Peter Lorimer, D.D. New Edition, very 
carefully revised, with a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe 
by 8. G. Green, D.D. Octavo, 8s, cloth boards, Portrait and Illustrations. 

This book is reissued in connection with the Five Hundredth Anniversary of 
Wycliffe’s death, December 31st, 1384, Dr. Lorimer’s translation has been com- 
pared throughout with Lechler’s original work. A copious index has been added, 

'd the volume now forms the standard work on the Life and Times of the Great 


au 
Reformer. ‘ 
WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by 
the Rev. 8S. G. Green, D.D. Uniform with the ‘‘ Luther Anecdotes.” With 
Tllustrations, 16mo, 1s 6d, cloth boards. 
“A clear and concise account of the great Reformer’s career.’””—Manchester 


waminer. eseiaciett 
Bm Contains in compendious form most of the notable facts about Wyclitfe.”— 


Pall Mall Gazette, d 
HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
The ANNUAL VOLUME of the 


LEISURE HOUR: the Family Journal of 


Instruction and Recreation. Contains 763 pages of interesting reading, with 
a Coloured Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW_YEAR’S 
PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume for a SCHOOL, 
FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. Price 7s, cloth; 
8s 6d, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half calf. 

The ANNUAL VOLUME of the 


SUNDAY at HOME: the Family Magazine 


for Sabbath Reading, contains 828 pages, with Ilust: ations in Colours, and 
numerous superior Wood Engravings. 

Avery suitable BOOK for PRESENTATION. It contains a great variety of 
Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the Family, 
= SF Illustrated. Price 7s, cloth; 8s 64, extra gilt edges; 10s 6d, 
half calf, 





NEW STORY BOOKS. 
Five Shillings each, 


LENORE ANNANDALE’S STORY. By 


Miss E, EVERETT GREEN. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
The third volume of the ‘‘ Sunflowers’ Series. A very well-written story, con- 
taining several good character studies. The plot of the tale is well sustained, and 
the interest kept up well throughout. 


The DOCTOR'S EXPERIMENT. By the 


Author of “‘ Under Fire,” ‘‘ The Boys of Hightield,” &c. With Illustrations, 
imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 
A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, containing the later history of the 
principal characters. 
Four Shillings each. 


SHADOWS: Scenes in the Life of an Old 


Arm-Chair. By Mrs. 0. F. Watton, Author of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” &c., 
Illustrated, imperial 16mo, 4:, cluth boards, gilt edges. 
A new story by this widely-known writer. The pathos of the new story is very 
tender and powerful, and the incidents are worked out in a masterly way. 


The MELA at TULSIPUR. Glimpses of 


Missionary Life and Work in India. A Book for the Children. By the Rev. 
B. H. Baptey, M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India, With 
many fine Engravings. Quarto, 4s, cloth gilt. 
Melas are great heathen religious festivals held in many parts of India, and 
frequented by great multitudes, 


COLOURED GIFT BOOKS. 
STORY-LAND. By Sidney Grey. With 


Thirty-two Coloured Lilustrations by Ropert BARNES. Quarto. Handsomely 
bound in coloured boards, 62. 
“Mr. Barnes's illustrations deserve much praise. The colouring is bright and 
nice. The drawing is spirited, and the children look as if they flourished on the 
wholesome food of the nursery.’’—Suturday Review. 


My COLOURED PICTURE STORY BOOK. 


With Twenty-four full-coloured Page Pictures and Forty Vignettes, compr'sing 
Our Pretty Village, Little Antoine, the Little Cousin from India, Blackbird’s 
Nest. 4s, in cloth, gilt edges. 

A NEW SUNDAY BOOK by HESBA STRETTON, 


The SWEET STORY of OLD. A Sunday 


Book for the Little Ones. By Hesspa Stretton, Author of “ Jessica’s First 
Prayer,’ &c. With Twelve Coloured Pictures by R. W. Maddox. Quarto, 
3s 6d, cloth boards, The story of the Life of Jesus told so as to interest 
young children. 


DAILY TEXTS for the LITTLE ONES. 


Mlustrations by Agnes Gardner King. Printed in colour by Edmund Evans. 
Oblong 4to, 2s, cloth boards, coloured edges. 
A Text for every Day of the Year, and a fine full-page Illustration for each 
month, <A pretty gift-book for children. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London, 56 Paternoster Row. 
_, The Society’s Publications for the present Book Season include Books for all 
Readers, adult and youthful, Coloured Picture Books for the Infants, and a host 
ol packets of Coloured Cards, &c. 








Please write to the Secretaries for Catalorne:. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S BOOKS. 


ON DECEMBER 23xp WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Vol. I. (ABBADIE—ANNE) of 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Farther Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is confidently 
expected that the Work will be comp'eted in about Fifty Volumes. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s 6d in cloth ; half-morocco, marble edges, 183. 


HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a 
want which has, for more than half a century, been generally felt. Every 
reader has recognised the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal 
Biography. At the present day snch work would be rendered impracticable by 
the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour 
seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical 
Dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances 
of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary for our own 
nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect 
which may be pointed ont in the first. It is confidently hoped, in any case, that 
the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied in its title ; 
and that it will take its place beside the completest Biographical Dictionaries 
hitherto published. 








* The magazine reader will find no better investment for his 
sixpence,”"—PALL Matt Gazerre. 
* The Cornhill is the most interesting of English Magazines.” 
—Vanity Fair. 
N OTICE—Zie JANUARY NUMBER of the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the First 
Part of a NEW STORY by D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
entitled “ RAINBOW GOLD.” 
In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 
DICKENS, written by his ELDEST DAUGHTER, en- 
titled “ CHARLES DICKENS AT HOME,” with special 


reference to his relations with Children. 





POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD'S ‘‘GOD and the BIBLE.” 
Now ready, Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “Literature and 


Dogma.” By MatTHEew ARNOLD. 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice 


Versa,” &c. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. 
Edited by the Viscounte:s ENFIELD. First Series, 8vo, 14s; Second Series, 
8vo, with a Portrait, lds. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Charles J. B. 


Wi1u1AMs, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen. 8vo, 
with Portrait of the Author and Original Sketches, 163, 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by H.R.H. the Princess 


Beatrice. Printed in Colours on “hand-made paper, and illustrated by 15 
full-page Water-Colour Drawings reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. Second Edition, 4to, 42s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE, B 


the late Frank Brckianp. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
NEW aud CHEAPER EDITION of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
“SELECTIONS.” 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 33 6d; Second Series, 
crown 8yo, 33 6d. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Eighteenth Edition, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 61; gilt edges, 8; 6.1. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S “ SELECTIONS.”’ 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 5s 6d ; Second Serie=, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 


each 2s 6d, 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. New Edition, 3 vols. 


crown &8vo, each 7s 6d. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 


BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large 
crown &vo, each 5s. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s 6a. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uniform Edition, 


7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, bound in cloth, each 33 63. Sets of 
7 vols., bound in half-morocco, £2 10s, 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s 6d. 
Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 
Thackeray’s Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, 
crawn by Arthur Hughes and Engraved by J. Cooper, 9 vols. large crown 


8vo, each 68, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS 


With Frontispiece, Six Carbon Plates of Ancient 
Swords, and Numerous Woodeuts and Reproduc- 
tions from Old Engravings, crown 4to, 31s 6d. Fine- 
paper Edition, fifty copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, 
from the Middle Ages to the Eighteenth Century. 
With a Sketch of the Development of the Art of 
Fencing with the Rapier and the Small Sword, 
and a ‘Bibliogr: aphy of the Fencing we during 
that Period. By Earrron Castie, M.A 


CENTENARY EDITIONS. 


x 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 
with the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and JOHN- 
SONIANA. New Edition. Wih Notes and 
Appendices by the Rev. A. Narrer, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor 
of the Cambridge Edition of the * Theological 
Works of Barrow.” With Frontispiece to each 
volume, 6 vols., 33 6d eac 

A Large-paper Edition, to range with “ Dickens ”’ 

and ‘* Thackeray,” w ith the Plates on India paper, 

104 copies, numbered, 5 vols. imperial 8vo, £10 103s 

nett; also an Edition in demy 8vo, with all the Steel 

Engr: avings, 5 vols., £3 


With numerous Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an 
Histurical and Topographical Description of the 
Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient 
Rome. By R. Burns, M.A. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 4to, £3 33. 


With 100 finely-engraved Specimens. 


The HISTORY of WOOD EN- 
GRAVING in AMERICA. ByW.J. Linton. In 
walnut binding, 4to, 31s 6d. 

Such a book has been long wanted, and a more 
competent hand could not have ‘been found to produce 
| ee, We believe that his (Mr. Linton’s) book deserves 
to find a place in every art library, and that it will be 
of the greatest use to all students of wood engraving.’ 
—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 
SALLERIES: a Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By 
Giovanni Morewii. Translated from the 
German by L. M, RIcHTER. 

“In a word, Signor Morelli has created nothing 
less than a revolution in art scholarship, and, both by 
precept and example, has given a remarkable impulse 
to sound knowledge and independent opinion.’’— 
Academy. 


With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With 
an Explanation of Technical Terms and a 
Centenary of Ancient Terms. By M. H. Broxam, 
Eleventh Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15:. 
Companion Volume on VESTMENTS. 7s 6d. 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 


a Plan of the Forum, 

POMPEII: its Buildings and Anti- 

quities ; Account of the City, with Full Descrip- 
tion of the Remains and Recent Excavations ; 
and also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, 
LL.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
7s 60, 

New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 


The CITY of ROME: its History and 
Monuments. By Dr. T. H. Dyrr. With 8 Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. 


Revised Edition, demy Svo, 16s. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL: Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works. By Sasve. 
LEDGRAVE, R.A, 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSI- 


TIONS. Reprinted in a Cheap Form forthe Use 
of Art Students. Oblong demy 8vo, in paper 
wrapper. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. 39 Designs. 23 6d. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 34 Designs, 2s 6d, 
The TRAGEDIRFS of ASCHYLUS. 36 Designs 6d. 
The WORKS and a et Sa THEOGONY of 
HESIOD. 37 Desi 
SELECT COMPOSITIONS. 7 “d DANTE’S DIVINE 
DRAMA, 37 Designs. 2s 6d. 
The first Four complete in 1 voi., 12s. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS, 
Comprising :— 

The LIFE and LABOURS of the late Mr. BRASSEY. 

Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, Sixth Thousand, 10s 6d. 

The LIFE of HERN ANDO CORTES, and the CON- 
QUEST of MEXICO, 2 vols., 15s 

The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. E ighth 
Edition. 63. 

The LIFE of PIZARRO. With some Account of his 
Associates in the Conquest of Peru. Second 
Edition. 6s. 

The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE of the 
ENDIES. Third Edition. 6s. 

THOUGHTS upon GOVERNMENT. 95 6d. 











London: GEORGE 





FOR 


Price 7s 6d, extra cloth, gilt top. 

The MARRIAGE RING. By the Right 
Rey. JEREMY TartLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and of Dromore. <A Repriut from the 
Fourth Edition of bis  Eyiguros,” published in 
1673. Edited, with a Preface, Appendix, and 
Notes, by Francis Burpretr Money Covrts, 
M.A., LL.M., Barriste-at-Law. 

(Cambridge: De1auTon, BELL, and Co.) 


Third Edition, 





revised, wide fcap, Svo, hand-made 
paper, 8s 6d. 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem By 


Anprew LanG, M.A., Author of * The Odyssey 
of Homer done into English,” ‘* Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschnus,” “ Ballades in Blue China.” 

**Tt is sustained in sweetness and in power, and its 
versification is happy throughout. Instances of 
delicate and dainty workmanship may be advanced, 
and the whole is charged with Greck feeling.”— 
Atheneum 


Second Edition, post S8vo, vellum, 6:. 


CALLIRRHOE—FAIR ROSAMUND. 
Two Plays. By Micuar. FIELp. 

‘*It is many years since we have read a new poem 
so instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“The writer undoubtedly possesses the two qualities 
absolutely essential to all dramatic writing.” — 
Atheneum. 

“The ring of a new voice likely to be heard far 
and wide among the English-speaking peoples,”— 


Spectator. 
(Clifton: J. Baker and Son.) 


Revised Edition, 23 6d. 


A KEY to TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” By Atrrep Garry, D.D., Vicar 
of Ecclesfield, and Sub-Dean of York. 

‘*We certainly find genuine help to the under- 
standing of the work; in fact help which very few 
readers of Tennyson can atfordto despise.””—Spectator. 


Fifth Edition, post Svo, 63; roxburghe, 73. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 


MARY TUDOR: an Historical Drama. 


In Two Parts. Bythe late Sir AUBREY DE VERE. 
New Edition, feap. 8vo, 53. 
**Few finer historical plays than the first of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere’s on Mary Tudor have been written 
since Shakespeare’s time.’’—Spectator. 


Feap. Svo, 43 6d. 
ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING 


WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note 

on the History of the Sonnet, by S. WADDINGTON, 

“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 

its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ asthe 
editor modestly calls it.’—Saturday Review. 


Feap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of the 
PAST. Selected and Arranged by 8. WappING- 
TON. 

“The two together contain, in a very convenient, 
portable, and agreeable shape, much of the most 
delightful matter in English poetry, and make up 
a collection of the best things in the particnlar 
form which may be said to b2 fairly exhaustive.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS, Edited by 8S. W. Singer. With a Life 
of the F Poet, by W. Watkiss Luorp, Feap. 8yo, 

10 vols., 2s éd each ; or in half-morocco, 5s, 
* A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 
of the poct. The print, like that of the well-known 
‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear ; the notes are use- 
ful and concize. The edition, considering the style in 
which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever pub- 

lishe?.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 


POETS. Printed on toned paper, in feap. 8vo, 
and neatly bound in cloth, price 53 each, except 
Collins, 5s 6d. 


*,* A CHEAP REPRINT of the SERIES, neat 
cloth, ls 6d per volume; or the 52 vols., bound in 
half-morocco, £9 9s. 

Akenside. — Beattie. — Burns, 3 vols. — Butler.— 
Chaucer, 6 vols.—Church ill, 2 vols. —Collins.—Cowper, 
3 vols.—Dryden, 5 vols.— Faleoner.— Goldsmith.— 
Gray.—Kirke White.— Milton, 3 vols. — Parnell,— 
Pope, 3 vols.—Prior, 2 vol —Shakesy e’s Poems.— 
Spenser, 5 vols. —Surr wilt, 3 vols.—Thomson, 2 
vols. —Wy att.—Young, 2 vols. 

The FOLLOWING VOLUMES forma NEW SERIES, 
in Course of Publication, 5s each. 

William Blake. — Rogers.— Chatterton, 2 vols.— 
Raleigh and Wotton, with Selections from other 
Courtly Poets, from 1540 to 1650.—Campbell.—John 
Keats.—George Herbert.—Henry Vaughan.—Ooler- 
idge (in the press). 












BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





es 


PRESENTS. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Tenniel 


Du Maurier, and other eminent Artists, ‘torah 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
Verse. By A. A. Proctor. With Tntroduetj 

7 ee ee and a Portrait of the 

uthoress ] 

gilt edges, SGhe nt VOL crown Ge, 


Complete Edition, with Additional Para}} 
Notes and a Short Memoir, by J. H, ivan 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the 
late Mrs, A. Garry. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and numerous Full- -page Illustrations 
by Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, \ ee and 
other eminent Artists. Feap. 4to, 21 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR 
STORIES. 


Illustrated by Mrs, Allingham, G, Cruikshank 
and others. : 
“ Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of 
and also full of perception and one 
Saturday Review. 
Uniform Edition, small 8vo, with Pictorial Designs 
on the Covers, mostly by T, Pym, 5s per volume, 
WE andthe WORLD: a Story f 
Second Edition. ¥ tor Boys. 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or 
Some Passages in the Life of an onlySon, Four. 
teenth Edition. 
Pg Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap, 
4to, 1s 
SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls, 
Sixth Eaition. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEM.- 
BRANCES. Third Edition. 
JAN ofthe WINDMILL. Third ERdition. 
Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, feap, 


Is, 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


Tales. 








Uniform Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 61 per volume, 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS. Parables 
from NATURE. 2 vols., with Portrait.— 
WORLDS NOT REALISED and PROVERBS 
ILLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES and 
TALES.—AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 
Edition.—AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth 
Edition.—The HUMAN FACEDIVINE. Second 
Edition.—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, _ Fifth 
Edition, 2s 6d.—The HUNDREDTH BIRTH. 
DAY. New Edition. The above, in a neat cloth 
box, 3ls 6d. 


Crown 8yo, in appropriate binding, 4s. 


HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, 
WALLS, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates 
and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. James, 

Author of ‘‘ What Shall we Act on 


Third Edition, 2s 6d. 
WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a 


Hundred Plays from which to Choose, With 
Hints on Scene-painting, kc. By M. E. James, 


Second Edition, cloth gilt, crown S8vo, 43 6d; or in 
Four Parts, ls each. 

ALICE in WONDERLAND (Drama- 
tised), and Other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Mrs, FREILIGRATH-KROEKER. With 8 Plates. 

“They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it 
triumphantly.’’—Times. 


Seventh Edition, prettily bound, 33 6d. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS, 


True Stories about Animals, By Gwrnrrrr. 
With 8 Full-page Engravings. 


handsomely bound, with upwards of 20 


Illustrations, 6s each. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 
TALES for CHILDREN, These Two Volumes 
form the most complete English Edition ot 
Andersen’s Tales, 


2 vols. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 


BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with n wume ous 
Tllustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. 2 
3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d, 


POOR JACK. 

MASTERMAN READY. 

The PIRATE & THREE 
CUTTERS. 






The PRIVATEERSMAN. 

The MISSION ; or, Scene 
in Africa 

SETTLERS in CANADA. 





The BOY’S LOCKER Being a small 
Edition of the above Stories. 12 vols. included 
in a box, feap, vo, 21s, 
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wEssRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW LIST. 


By Dr. Donald Macleod. 


TheSUNDAY HOMESERVICE: 
a Book of Short Readings and Prayers for 
each Sunday Iivening in the Year. By the 
Rev. Donatp Mac teop, D.D., the Park 
Parish, Glasgow, one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains, Editor of ‘‘Good Words,” &c, 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


By the Rev. B. Waugh. 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
HOUR. By the Rev. Bengamin WavaGn, 
Author of “Sunday Evenings with My 
Children,’ &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. 


By the Dean of Wells. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON; and 
other Studies of the Life after Death. By E. 
H. Prumprre, D,D., Dean of Wells. Large 
post Svo, 7s 6d. 


By the Bishop of Peterborough. 


The GOSPEL andthe AGE. By 
W. 0. Maasr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Third Thousand, large post Svo, 
7s 6d. 


By the Bishop of Rochester. + 
The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. 


W. Tuorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s, 


By the late Thoinas Jones. 
The DIVINE ORDER. By the 


late THomas JonES. Edited by BrynmMor 
Jones, LL.B. With Introduction by Ropert 
Browning, Third Thousand, large post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


By L. T. Meade. 
A BAND of THREE. By L. T. 


Mrapr, Author of ‘Water  Gipsies,” 
“ Andrew Harvey’s Wife,” &c. With Illus- 
trations, crown &yo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 


By John Rae. 


CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIALISM. By Joun Rar, M.A. Large 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Professor Burrows. 
WICLIF’S PLACEin HISTORY. 


By Professor Montacu Burrows. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 61, 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


HALF - HOURS in FIELD and 
FOREST. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 
Author of ‘* Homes without Hands,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations, crown &vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, 3s 6d. 


By the late Norman Macleod. 
HALF - HOURS in the HOLY 


LAND. By the late Norman Mactrop, D.D. 
With over 100 Illustrations, crown yo, cloth, 
gilt extra, 3s 6d. 


By the late Sanuel Edger. 
The PROBLEM of LIFE CON- 


SIDERED. By the late Samurt Encer, B.A. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 73 6d. 


By Sarah Doudney. 
The STRENGTH of HER 


YOUTH. By Saran Dovupney, Author of 
‘Stepping Stones,” *‘ Strangers Yet,” &c. 
With Illustrations, crown &vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, 5», 


By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY 
CHILDREN. By the Rev. BENJAMIN WauGH, 
Ninth Thousand. With 100 Illustrations, 
square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 6c, 
By A. K. H. B. 


TOWARDS the SUNSET. 
Teachings after Thirty Years. By the Anthor 
of ‘Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


“ We find ‘Good Words’ still keeping its place in the foremost rank. Dr. Donald 
Macleod has proved himself as able an editor as his brother......The list of 
Contributors is as strong.as ever. There are no better illustrations in 
any periodical of the kind, and the articles are as remarkable 
Sor their diversity as for their talent.”—Ttmes, 





SIXPENCE} [MONTHLY,. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Good Words. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 


BEGINNING WITH THE JANUARY PART. 


(Ready December 22nd.) 


THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. 
A New Three-Volume Story. 
By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “The Canon’s Ward,” ‘ Some: 


Literary Recollections,” &c. 
HOW I CLIMBED THE HIMALAYAS: 
A Jonrney to the Height of nearly 24,000 feet. 
By W. W. Graham. 





SHORT SUNDAY READINGS. 
3y the BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
And others. 


The KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


Historical Studies. 
By J. A. FROUDE. 


CO-OPERATION in ENGLAND. 


By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., 
Anthor of ** Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 


AMONG MY SPECIMENS. 
By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of “ Natural Law in Spiritual World.” 


REMINISCENCES OF A LONG 
By Mary Howitt. 


LIFE. 





WHITBY and its JET WORKERS. 
By M. LINSKILL, 
Author of “* Between Heather and Sea,” &e. | 


COMMON-SENSE 
of HEALTH. 
Py J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D. 


VIEWS 





A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES. 
The NEW MANAGER. | ANDREW GORDON: a Glasgow Story. 


By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, By R. D. NORTON, 
Author of “‘ Gidcon’s Rock,’”’ &c. Author of ‘f Reduced Circumstances,” &c. 


BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. | The THIRD VOLUME. 
By GEORGE TEMPLE, | By ANNA H. DRURY, 
Author of “‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P.,” &e. i Author of ‘‘ Called to the Reseue,” & 
& . & ( . & je 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
TRAVEL, SCIENTIFIC, and other Papers. By 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Professor G. G. RAMSAY, 
The DUKE of ARGYLL. JOHN RAE, M.A. 

The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. DONALD FRASER, D.D. 
The AUTHOR of ‘‘ JOHN HALIFAX.” Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Principal TULLOCH. Rev. W. BENHAM. 

Professor VEITCH. Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

“ SHIRLEY.” WM. JOLLY, H.M. Inspector. 
Professor A. H. GREEN. JAMES PURVES, 

Professor FLEEMING JENKIN, The EDITOR. 


From the SCOTSMAN, November 4th, 1884. 
* What household is there into which * Good 
Words’ has not made its way ? and what household into 
which it has made its way where it is not prized? It has solved the 
question how religiously-toned reading can be made deeply interesting to the 
general public, and has made for itself a reputation which will not easily be shaken. 


7” 











ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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CLASSICAL WORKS. 


New Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 93. 

The ROMAN POETS of the AUGUS- 
TAN AGE.—VIRGIL. By W. Y. SELtar, M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

By the same men * 


TheROMAN PORTS of the REPUBLIC. 

“ May almost be said to have taken a place amongst 
the scholastic classies.””—Westminster Review. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 18. 

FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of 
EARLY LATIN. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Joun Worpswort#, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC 
DIALECT. By D. B. Monro, M.A., LL.D., 
Provost of Or ied College, Oxford. 

‘* The greatest contribution to the philological study 
of Greek which has appeared in England for more 
than a generation.’”’—Journal of Education. 

A New Edition, in 5 vols, medium 8vo, cloth, £3 10s. 


The DIALOGUES of PLATO. Trans- 
lated into English, with Analyses and Intro- 
ductions. By B. Jowerr, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Greek, Oxford. 


By the Same. _ Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6.1. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Trans- 


lated into English, with an Analysis aud Intro- 


duction. 
emy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


A MANUAL of GREEK HISTORICAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. By E. L. Hicxs, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

© An excellent design excellently carried out.”"— 
New York Nation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Third Edition. Extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Eartr, M.A., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

“Every page t attests Mr. Earle’s thorough knowledge 

“id English i in all its stages, and of the living Teutonic 

languages.’’—Academy, 


Extra fcap. 8vo, — ing Ae 3; Part IL., Third 
SPECIMENS of, RARLY ENGLISH. 


A new and revised Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, 
LL. D., and W. W. Sxrat, M.A 

Part I. From Old English “Homilies to King 
Horn (A.D. 1150—A.D. 1300). 

PartII. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower 
(A.D. 1298—A.D. 1393). 

“The extracts, in addition to their philological 
value, are, for the most part, of high literary 
ee Scotsman, 

hird Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the “ Pionghmans Crede’”’ to the 
“‘Shepheardes Calender”? (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 
1579). With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial 
Index. By W. W. Sxeat, M.A 

**4 volume which will be of service, and give 
pleasure, as well in the drawing-room and the study 
as in the school,.”’—-Athen®um. 


pac ag hl ont Enlarged, demy 





Demy 4to, cloth, rs £2 

An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 

of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 

Water W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 

** Decidedly the best existing compendium of what 
has been determined or conjectured as to the derivation 
of the most important English words.”—New York 
Nation, 


A 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5: 61. 


CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By the same Author. 

“ Invaluable to those who want to understand their 
own language.’’—Graphic, 


LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


ASPECTS of POETRY : being Lectures 
delivered at Oxford, by J. C. SHarrp, LL.D., 
Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 

**No more notable book of its kind has issued from 

ll British Press within recent years.’’-—Modern 

eview, 





Tn 2 vols. ett 8vo, cloth, RE. £2 2s, 
CORPVS POETICVM BO 
Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue. From the 

Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, 
Classified, and Translated, with Introduction, 
Excursus, and Notes, by Gupprayp Viervsson, 
M.A., and F, York PowE.t, M.A. 

Second Edition, with Index. Extra oF 8vo0, 23. 
PRIMER of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. By GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 

“An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.’’— 
Atheneum, 


EALE. The 
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LITERATURE (Continued). 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH | 


LITERATURE. By GeorGe Saintssury. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

“ To say that it is by far the best account of French 
mediaeval literature in English would be a yery 
dubious and inadequate compliment. Unless we are 
much mistaken, it is the best account extant.’’—Pull 
Mall Gazette, 

rown 8yo, cloth 


th, 
SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, from Villon to Hugo. Selected by the 
same Author. 
“Amost charming book for general reading.”— 
St. James’s Gazette, 


HISTORY. 

Just oeeed, nl 2 vols, a, go with numerous 

rations, rc. 

The ANCIENT COPTIC CHURCHES 
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